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POETRY. 


From the New York Mirror. 
A TWILIGHT SCENE, NEAR THE HIGHLANDS. 
BY WILLIAM P. PALMER. 


O, scenes there are of beauty 
In this desert world of ours, 
Oases-like, all redolent 
Of fountains and of flowers; - 
Where the lonely heart, forgetting 
O’er itsexile lottogrieve, - 
In their lovely presence findeth 
An Eden and an Eve ! 


And such a scene surrounds us, 
My friend, long tried and dear; 
Methinks with thee forever 
I could joy to linger here; 
Nor sigh for other beauties, 
For other pleasures pine, 
Which in gayer hours we've courted 
Mid the city’s mirth and wine. 


Look up--the west is gleaming 
Like a sea of molten gold, 

With crimsoned clouds o’ercurtained 
In many a gorgeous fold ; 

While the highland peaks around us, 
In that soft and mellow light, 

Seem like monarchs of the genii world 
In living rainbows dight. 


And mark yon glorious river, 
As it sweeps before the lawn ; 
By cliffand beetling headland, 
How it gallantly bears on! 
While the mountain breezes gayly — 
Toss itscurling waves to spray, 
Like wild and wanton childhood 
With a giant’s locks at play. 


Ay, view that airy penant 
Above the green isle’s height ; 

One moment—and the bounding bark 
Comes dashing into sight! 

From distant lands returning 
Through billowy wilds of foam, 

Warm beating hearts she’s bearing 
To friendship and to home. 


How fond the twilight lingers 
Along the purple skies, 

As if twere loth to leave behind 
So fair a paradise ; 

While the jealous stars above us 
Their heavenly emblems show, 

Lest we gaze, alas, too fondly, 
On the fading scenes below. 


How gayly too, thro’ yonder bowers, 
Where free the moss-rose fiings 

Its perfume on the dewy air, 
The laugh of childhood rings, 

And blending with the boatman’s song 
In yon lone listening bay, 

Awakes the echo’s mimic tongue 
In the far woods away. 


And hark! from yonder casement, 
Where the leafy shadow falls 
In moonlight checkered loveliness 
O’er Elmwood’s snowy walls, . 
A voice of liquid sweetness 
Steals forth upon the ear, 
Like some aerial melody 
From nights most tuneful sphere. 


And on the broad piazza, 
With flowering woodbines lined, 
Fair forms are lightly moving, 
White arm in arm entwined ; 
With motions free and graceful, 
And eyes so softly bright, 
As the willow’s breezy wavings, 
And the fire-fly’s magic light. 


O, scenes there are of beauty 
In this desert world of ours, 
Oases-like, all redolent 
Of fountains and of flowers: — 
Where the lonely heart, forgetting 
O’er its exile lot to grieve, 
In their lovely presence findeth 
An Eden and an Eve! 


SELECT TALES. 


RICH AND POOR. 
From the Diary of a late London Physician. 
A remarkable and affecting juxtaposition of the two 
poles, so to speak, of human condition, affluence and 
poverty, rank and degradation, came under my no- 


tice during the early part of the year18i—. The 
dispensaff®ns of Providence are fearful levellers of 


the factitious distinctions among men! Little boots | 


it to our common foe, whether he pluck his prey 
from the downy satin-curtained couch, or the wretch- 
ed pallet of a prison or a workhouse! The oppres- 
sive splendour of rank and riches, indeed ?—what has 
it of solace or mitigation to him bidden to ‘‘ turn his 
pale face to the wall”—to look his Jast on life, its 
toys and tinselries? 

Earl of ——’s old tormentor, the gout, had 
laid close siege to him during the early part of the 
winter of 181—, and inflieted on him agonies of un- 
usual intensity and duration. It left him in a very 
low and poer state of health; his spirits utterly brok- 
en, and his temper soured and irritable, toan extent 


that was intolerable to those around him. The dis- 
cussion of a political question, in the issue of which 
his interests were deeply involved, seduced him into 
an attendance at the House of Lords, long before he 
was in a fit state for removal, even from his bed- 
chamber; and the consequences of such a shattered 
invalid’s premature exposure to a bleak winter’s 
wind, may be easily anticipated. He was laid again 
on a bed of suffering; and having, through some sud- 
den pique, dismissed his old family physician, his 
Lordship was pleased to summon me to supply his 
lace. 

‘ The Earl of —— was celebrated for his enormous 
riches, and the more than Oriental scale of luxury 
and magnificence on which his establishment was 
conducted. ‘The slanderous world further gave him 
credit for the disposition of the most exquisite self- 
ishness, which, added to his capricious and choleric 
humour, made him a very unenviable companion, 
even in health. What, then, must such a man be in 
sickness? I trembled at the task that was before me! 
It was a bitter Deeember evening on which I paid 
him my first visit. Nearly the witdle of the gloomy 
secluded street in which his mansion was situated, 
was covered with straw, and men were stationed 
about it to prevent noise in any shape. The ample 
knocker was muffled, and the bell unhung, lest the 
noise of either should startle the aristocratical in- 
valid. The instant my carriage, with its muffled roll, 
drew up, the hall-door sprung open as if by magic; 
for the watchful porter had orders to anticipate all 
comers, on pain of instant dismissal. Thick mat- 
ting was laid over the hall-floor; double carpeting 
covered the staircases and landings, from the top to 
the bottom of the house; and all the door-edges were 
lined with list! How could sickness or death pre- 
sume to enter, in spite of such precautions? 

A servant, in large list-slippers, asked me, in a 
whisper, my name; and, on learning it, said the 
Countess wished to have a few moments’ interview 
with me before I was shown up to his Lordship. I 
was therefore led into a magnificent apartment where 
her Ladyship, with two grown-up daughters, and a 
young man inthe Guards’ uniform, sat sipping cof- 
tee; for they had but just left the dining-room, The 
Countess looked pale and dispirited. ‘*Doctor ——,” 
said she, after afew words-ot-course had been inter- 
changed, ‘I’m afraid you'll have a trying task to 
manage his Lordship! We are all worn out with at- 
tending on him, and yet, he says, we neglect him! 
Nothing can please or satisfy him! What do you 
imagine was the reason of his dismissing Dr. ——? 
Because he persisted in attributing the present sei- 
zure tovhis imprudent visit to the House!” 

*¢ Well, your Ladyship knows I can but attempt 
to do my duty.” At that instant the door was open- 
ed, and a sleek servant, all pampered and powder- 
ed, in a sotto roce tone, informed the Countess that 
his Lordship had been inquiring forme. “ Oh, for 
God’s sake, go—go immediately,” said her Lady- 
ship, eagerly. ‘* or we shall have no peace fora 
week to come!—I shall, perhaps, follow you in a 
few minutes!—But mind—please, not a breath about 
Dr. ’s leaving!”? I bowed, and left the room. 
I followed the servant up the noble stairease—vases 
and statues—with — lamps—at every landing 
—and was presently ushered into the ** Blue-beard” 
chamber. Oh, the sumptuous—the splendid air of 
every thing within it! Flowered, festooned satin 
window draperies—flowered satin bed-curtains, gath- 
ered together at the top by a golden eagle—flower- 
ed satin counterpane! Beautiful Brussels muffled 
the tread of your feet, and delicately-carved chairs 
and couches solicited to repose!—The very cham- 


| ber-lamps, glistening in soft radiance from a snowy- 


marble stand in the further corners of the room, 
were tasteful and elegant in the extreme. In-short, 
grandeur and elegance seemed to outvie one another, 
both in the materials and disposition of every thing 
around me. _ I never saw any thing like it before, 
nor have I since. I never in my life sat in such a 
yielding luxurious chair as the one I was beckoned 
to, beside the Earl. There was, in a word, every 
thing to cheat a man into a belief that he belonged 
to a higher ‘* order” than that of ** poor humanity.” 

But for the Lord—the owner of all this—my pa- 
tient. Ay, there he lay embedded in down, amid 
snowy linen and figured satin—all that was visible 
of him being his little shallow wrinkled visage, 
worn with illness, age, and fretfulness, peering cu- 
riously at me from the depths of his pillow—and his 
left hand, lying outside the bedclothes, holding a 
white embroidered handkerchief, with which he oc- 
easionally wiped his clammy features. 

“© U—u—ugh!—U—u—gh!” he groaned, or ra- 
ther gasped, asa sudden twinge of pain twisted and 
corrugated his features almost out of all resemblance 
to humanity—till — looked more like those of a 
strangled ape, than the Right Honourable the Earl 
of . The paroxysm presently abated. You’ve 
been—down stairs—more than—five minutes—I be- 
lieve—Dr. ——?” he commenced in a petulant tone, 
pausing for breath between every two words—his 


an not yet recovered from their contortions. I 
owed. 

flatter myself—it was J—who sent—for you, 
Dr. » and—not her ladyship”—he continued. 
I bowed again, and was going to explain, when he 
resumed— 

** Ah! I see! Heard the whole story—of Dr. 
’s dismissal—ugh—ugh—-eh ?——May I1—beg the 
favour—of hearing—her ladyship’s version—ot the 
affair !”? 

** My Lord, I heard nothing but the simple fact of 
Dr. ——’s having ceased to attend your Lordship”—— 

** Ah!—ceased to attend! Good!” he repeated, 
with a sneer. 

** Will your Lordship permit me to ask if you 
have much pain just now?” I inquired, anxious to 
terminate his splenetic display. I soon discovered 
that he was in the utmost peril; for there was every 
symptom of the gout’s having been driven from it’s 
old quarter, the extremities to the vital organ’s— 
the stomach and bowels. One of the most startling 
symptoms was the sensation he described as resem- 
bling that ofa platter of ice, laid upon the pit of his 
stomach; and he complained also of increasing nau- 
sea. ‘Though not choosing to apprize him of the ex- 
act extent of his danger, I strove so to shape my 
questions and comments that he might infer his be- 
ing in dangerous circumstances. e either did not, 
however, or would not, comprehend me. I told 
him that the remedies I should recommend 

**Ah—by the way—” said he, turning abruptly 
towards me, ‘* it must be the execrable stuff that Dr. 
—— half poisoned me with! Gad, sir,—ithad a most 
diabolical stench—garlie was a pine-apple to it—and 
here was I obliged to lie soaked in eau de Cologne, 
and half stifled with musk. He did it on purpose, 
he had a spite against me!” I begged to be shown the 
medicines he complained of, and his valet brought 
me the half-emptied phial. I found my predecessor 
had been exhibiting asafetida and musk—and could 
no longer doubt the coincidence of his view of the 
case and mine. 

** 1m afraid, my Lord,” said I, hesitatingly, ‘that 
I shall find myself compelled to continu~ the use of 
the medicines which Dr. prescribeu 

** Pll be - if you do, though—thet’s all—” re- 
plied the Earl, cou.tinuing to mutter indistinctly some 
insulting words about my ‘* small acquaintance with 
the pharmacopzia.”’ 1 took no notice of it. 

** Would your Lordship,” said I, after a pause, 
* object to the use of camphor, or ammonia?” 

**T object to the use of every medicines but one, 
and that is, a taste of some potted boar’s flesh, which 
my nephew, I understand has this morning sent from 
abroad.” 

** My Lord, it is utterly out of the question. Your 
Lordship, it is my duty to inform you, is in extreme- 
ly dangerous circumstances” —— 

** The d—1 Iam!” he exclaimed, with an incre- 
dulous smile. ‘* Pho, pho! So Dr. said. Ac- 
cording to him, I ought to have resigned about a week 
ago! Agad—but—but—what symptom of danger is 
there now?” he inquired abruptly. 

** Why, one—in fact, my Lord, the worst is—the 
sensation of numbness at the pit of the stomach, 
which your Lordship mentioned just now.” 

Pho’—gone—gone—gone! A mere nervous sen- 
sation, l apprehend. Iam freer from pain just now 
than I have been all long,” his face changed a little. 


“ Doctor—rather faint with talking—can I have 


cordial? Pierve, get me some brandy !” he added, in 
afeeble voice. ‘The valet looked at me—I nodded 
acquiescence, and he instantly brought the Earl a 
wineglass full. 

‘** Another—another--another—-” gasped the Earl, 
his face suddenly bedewed with a cold perspiration. 
A strange expression flitted for an instant over the 
features; his eyelids dropped; there was a little 
twitching about the mouth 

** Pierre! Pierre! Pierre! call the Countess!” said 
I, hurriedly, loosing the Earl’s shirt-neck, for I saw. 
he was dying. Betore the valet returned, however, 
while the muffled tramp of footsteps was heard on the 
stairs, approaching nearer——nearer——nearer—it was 
all over! the haughty Earl of —— had gone where 
rank and riches availed him nothing—to be alone with 
God! . 

* 


On arriving home that evening, my mind sadden- 
ed with the scene I had left, lfound my wife—Emily 
—sitting by the drawing-room fire, alone, and in 
tears. On inquiring the reason of it, she told me 
that a ehar-woman who had been that day engaged 
at our house, had been telling Jane—my wife’s maid 
—who, of course, communicated it to her mistress, 
one of the most heart-rending tales of distress that 
she had ever listened to—that poverty and disease 
united could inflict on humanity, My sweet wife’s 
voice, ever eloquent in the cause of benevolence, did 
not require mueh exertion to persuade me to resume 
my walking-trim, and go that very evening to the 
scene of wretchedness she deseribed: The char- 
woman had gone half an hour aro, but left the name 


and address of the family she spoke of, and after 
learning them, I set off. The cold was so fearfully 
intense, that I was obliged to return and get a ‘* com- 
fortable” for my neck—and Emily took the oppor- 
tunity to empty all the loose silver in her purse, into 
my hand, saying, “you know what to do with it 
love!” Blessing her benevolent heart, I once more 
set out on my errantof mercy. With some difficul- 
ty I found out the neighbourhood, threading my 
doubtfal way through a labyrinth of obscure back- 
Streets lanes, and alleys, till I came to ‘* Peters 
Place,”’ where the objects of my visitresided. I be- 
gan to be apprehensive for the safety of my person 
and property, when I discovered the sort’of neigh- 
bourhood I had got into. 

** Do you know where some people of the name 
of O’Hurdle live?” I inquired of the watchman, who 
was passing, bawling the hour. 

** Yis, I knows two of that ’ere name hereabouts 
—which Hurdle is it, sir?” inquired the gruff guar- 
dian of the night. 

**T really don’t exactly know—the people I want 
are very, very poor.” 

**Oh! oh! oh! I’m thinking they’re all much of a 
much ess for the matter of that, about here,”—he 
replied, setting down his lantern, and slapping his 
hands against his sides to keep himself warm. 

‘But the people I want are very ill—I’m a doc- 
tor. 

**Oh, oh! you must be meaning ’em ’oose son was 
transported yesterday’? His name was Tim O’Hur- 
dle, sir—though some called him Jimmy—and I was 
the man that catched him, sir—I did! It was for a 
robbery in this” 

‘*Ay, ay—I dare say they are the le I want. 
Where is their house 

{He at length gained the sick chamber. } 

Now, reader, who, while glancing over these 
sketches, are perhaps reposing in the bed of luxury, 
believe me when I tell you, that the scene whch I 
shall attempt to set before you, as I encountered it, 
I feel to beggar all my powers of description; and 
that what you may conceive to be exaggerations, are 
infinitely short of the frightful realities of that even- 
ing. Had I not seen and known for myself, I should 
searce have believed that such misery existed. 

** Wait a moment, sir, an’ I'll fetch you a light,”’ 
said the woman, in a strong Irish accent; and I stood 
still outside the door till she returned with a rush- 
light, stack in a blue bottle. I had time for no more 
than one glimpse at the haggard features and filthy 
ragged appearance of the bearer, with an infant at 
the breast, before a gust of wind, blowing through 
an unstopped pane in the window, suddenly extin- 
guished the candle, and we were left in a sort of 
darkness visible, the only object I could see being a 
faint glow of expiring embers on the hearth. 
‘* Would your honour be after standing still a while, 
or you'll be thredding on the chiltren?” said the 
woman; and, bending down, she endeavoured to re- 
light the candle by the embers. The poor creature 
tried in vain, however; for it seemed there was but 
an inch or two of candle left, and the heat of the 
embers melted it away, and the wick fell out. 

**Oh, murther—there! What will we do?” ex- 
claimed the woman, ‘‘ that’s the last bit of a candle 
we’ve in the house, an’ it’s not a farthing I have to 
buy another!” 

“‘Come—send and buy another,” said I, giving her 
a shilling, though I was obliged to feel for her hand. 

‘*Oh, thank your honour!” said she, ‘an’ we’ll 
soon be seeing one another. Here, Sal! Sal! Sally! 
—Here, ye cratur!” 

** Well, and what d’ye want with me?” asked a 
sullen voice from another part of the room, while 
there was a rustling of straw. 

‘* Fait, an’ ye must get up wid ye, and go to buy a 
candle. Here’s a shilling” 

** Heigh—and isn’t it a loaf 0’ bread ye should be 
rather atter buying, mother’”? growled the same 
voice. 

** Perhaps the Doctor won't mind,” stammered 
the mother: *‘ he won’t mind our getting a loaf too.”’ 

** Oh, no, no! For God’s sake, go direetly and get 
what ye like!” said I touched by the woman’s tone 
and manner. 

‘sHo, Sal! Get np—ye may buy some bread too.” 

Bread! Bread! Bread !—Where’s the shilling?” 
said the same voice, in quick and eager tones: and 
the ember light enabled me barely to distinguish the 
deep outlines of a figure rising from the straw on 
which it had been stretched, and which nearly over- 
turned me by stumbling against me on its way towards 
where the mother stood. It wasa grown up girl, 
who, after receiving the shilling, promised to bring 
the candle lighted lest their own fire should not be 
sufficient, and withdrew, slamming the door violent- 
ly after her, and rattling down stairs with a rapidity 
which showed the interest she felt in her errand, 

“ I’m sorry it’s nota seat we have that’s fit fer you, 
sir,” said the woman, approaching towards where I 
was standing; ‘¢ but if | may make so bold as to take 
your honour’s hand, I'll guide you to the only one 
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we have—barring the floor—a box by the fire, and 
there ye’ll sit perhaps till she comes with a light.” 

*¢ Anywhere—any where, my good woman,” said 
I; **but [hope your daughter will return soon, for 
I have not long to be here,” and giving her my glov- 
ed hand, she led’ me to a deal box, on whieh 1 sat 
down, and she on the floorbeside me. I was begin- 
ning to ask her some questions, when the moaning of 
a little child interrupted me. 

‘¢ Hush! hush!—ye little divel—hush!—ye’ll be 
waking you poor daddy, hush! go to sleep wid ye!” 
said the woman, in an earnest under tone. 

“ Och—och—mammy!—mammy! an’ isn’t it so 
could?—I can’t sleep mammy,” replied the tremu- 
lous voice of avery young child; and directing my 
eyes to the quarter from which the sound came, | fan- 
cied I saw a poor shivering half-naked litue creature 
cowering under the window. 

‘¢ Hish !—lie still wid ye, ye infortunat little divel 
an’ ye’ll presently get something to eat.—We ha’nt 
none of us tasted a morsel sin’ the morning, Doctor!” 
The child she spoke to ceased its moantugs, instant- 
ly; but I heard the sound of its little teeth chattering 
and of its hands rubbing and striking together. Well 
it might poor wretch—for I protest the room was 
nearly as cold as the open air; for besides the want 
of fire, the bleak wind blew in chilling gusts through 
the broken panes of the window. 

‘¢ Why, how many of you are here in this place; 
my good woman?” said L 

murther! murther! murther! an’ isn’t 
there—barring Sal, that’s gone for the candle, and 
Bobby, that’s out begging, and Tim, that the ould 
divels at Newgate have sent away to Bottomless yes- 
terday,” she continued, bursting into tears ;—‘** Och, 
an’ won’t that same be the death 0’ me, and the poor 
father o’ the boy—an’ it was’nt sich a sintence he de- 
served—but hush ! hush !” she continued, lowering 
her tones, ‘‘an’ it’s waking the father o’ him, Vil be, 
that does’nt”—— 

**T understand your husband is ill ?” said I. 

‘¢ Fait, sir—as ill as the ’smatticks [asthmatics] can 
make him—the Lord pity him! But he’s hada bless- 
ed hour’s sleep the poor fellow ! though the little 
brat he has in his arms has been making a noise--a 
little divel that it is--it’s the youngest, barring this 
one I’m suckling—an’ it’s not a fortnight it is sin’ it 
first looked on its mother !” she continued, sobbing, 
and kissing her baby’s hand; ‘‘och, och ! that the 
little cratur had niver been born !” 

I heard footsteps slowly approaching the room ; 
and presently a few rays of light flickered through 
the chinks and fissures of the door, which was in a 
moment or two pushed open, and ‘*Sal” made her 
appearance, shading the lighted candle in her hand, 
and holding a quartern loaf underherarm. She had 
brought but a wretched rushlight, which she hastily 
stuck into the neck of the bottle, and placed it on a 
shelf over the fireplace ; and then—what a scene was 
visible ! 

The room was a garret, and the sloping ceiling— 
if such it might be called—made it next to impossible 
to move any where in an upright position. ‘lhe 
mockery of a window had not one entire pane of glass 
in it ; but some of the holes were stopped with straw, 
rags, and brown paper, while one or two were not 
stopped at all! There was not an article of furni- 
ture in the place ; no, not a bed, chair, or table of any 
kind ; the last remains of it had been seized for ar- 
rears of rent—eighteen pence a week—by the horrid 
harpy, their landlady, who lived on the ground floor! 
The floor was littered with dirty straw, such as swine 
might scorn-—but which formed the only couch of 
this devoted family! The rushlight eclipsed the 
dying glow of the few embers, so that there was not 
even the appearance of a fire! And this in a garret 
facing the north—on one of the bitterest and bleakest 
nights Levernew ! My heart sunk within me at 
witnessing such frightful misery and destitution, and 
contrasted it, for an instant, with the aristecratical 
splendour, the exquisite luxuries, of my last patient! 

zarus and Dives !—Vhe woman with whom | had 
been conversing, was a mere bundle of filthy rags— 
a squalid, shivering, starved creature, holding to her 
breast a half-naked infant,—her matted hairhanging 
long and loosely down her back, aud over her shoul- 
ders; her daughter ** Sal” was in like plight—a sul- 
len, ill-favoured slut of about eighteen, who seemed 
ashamed of being seen, and hung her head like a 
guilty one. She had resumed her former station on 
some straw—her bed !—-in the extreme corner of the 
room, where she was squatting, with a little creature 
cowering close beside her, both munching ravenously 
the bread which had been purchased. The misera- 
ble father of the family was seated on the floor, with 
his back propped against the opposite side of the fire- 
place to that which I occupied, and held a child clasp- 
ed loosely in his arms, though he had plainly fallen 
asleep. Owhata wretched object! a foul, shape- 
less, brown paper cap on his head, and aragged fus- 

-tian jacket on his back, which a beggar might have 
spurned with loathing ! 

The sum of what the woman communicated to me 
was, that her husband, a bricklayer by trade had been 
long unable to work, on account of his asthma; and 
that their only means of subsistence were a paltry pit- 
tance from the parish, her own seanty earnings as a 
washer-woman, which had been interrupted by her 
recent confinement, and charities collected by ‘* Sal,”’ 
and ‘* Bobby who was then out begging.” Their 
oldest son, Tim, a lad of sixteen, had been transport- 
ed for seven years, the day before, for a robbery, of 
which his mother vehemently declared him innocent, 
and this last circumstance had, more than all the rest, 
completely broken the hearts of both his father and 


mother, who had absolutely starved themselves and 
their children, in order to hoard up enough to fee an 
Old-Builey counsel to plead for their son! The hus- 
band had been for some time, I found, an out-patient 
ot one of the Infirmaries; ‘and this poor little dar- 
lint,” said she, sobbing bitterly, and hugging her 
infant closer to her, ** has got the measles, I’m 
fearin’; and little Bobby, too, is catching them.-- 
Och, murther—murther! Oh, Christ, pity us, poor 
sinners that we are!—Oh! what will we do;—what 
will we do?” amd she almost choked herself with sti- 
fling her sobs, for fear of waking her husband. 

** And what is the matter with the child that your 
husband is holding in his arms?” 1 inquired, point- 
ing toit, as it satin its father’s arms, munching a 
little crust of bread, and ever and anon patting its 
father’s face, exclaiming ‘* Da-a-a!---Ab-bab-ba!--- 
Ab-bab-ba!” 

‘* Oh! what ails the cratur? Nothing, but that it’s 
half starved and naked—an’ isn’t that enough—an’ 
isn’tit kilé? 1 wish we all were—every mother’s son 
of us!” groaned the miserable woman, sobbing as if 
her heart would break. At that moment a lament- 
able noise was heard on the stairs, as of a lad erying, 
accompanied by the pattering of naked feet. ‘* Och ! 
murther!”? exclaimed the woman, with an agitated 
air.—** What’s ailing with Bobby? Is it crying he 
is?” and starting to the door, she threw it open time 
enough to admit a ragged shivering urchin, about ten 
years old, without shoes or stockings, and having no 
cap, and rags pinned about him, which he was oblig- 
ed to hold up with his right hand, while the other 
convered his left cheek. The little wretch, after a 
moment’s pause, occasioned by seeing a strange gen- 
tleman inthe room, putthree or four coppers into 
his mother’s lap, telling her with painful gestures, 
that a gentleman, whom he had followed a few steps 
in the street, importuning for charity, had turned 
round unexpectedly, and struck him a severe blow 
with a cane, over his face and shoulders. 

“jet me look at your face, my poor little fellow,” 
said I drawmg him to me; and on removing his hand, 
| saw a long weal all down the left cheek. I wish 
{ could forget the tearless agony with which his 
mother put her arms round his neck, and drawing 
him to her breast, exclaimed, faintly,—‘** Bobby! 
My Bobby!” Aftera few moments she released the 
boy, pointing to the spot where his sisters sate still 
munching their bread. The instant he saw what 
they were doing, he sprung towards them, and pluck- 
ed a large fragment from the loaf, fastening on it like 
a young wolf! 

‘* Why, they’ll finish the loaf before you’ve tasted 
it, my good woman,” said I. 

**Och, the poor things!—Let them—let them!” 
she replied, wiping away atear. ‘* I can do without 
it longer than they—the eraturs!”’ 

** Well, my poor woman,” said I, **I have not 
much time to spare, as itis growiug late. I came 
here to see what [ could do for you as a doctor. How 
many of you are ill?” 

‘* Fait, an’isn’t it ailing—we all of us are? Ah, 
your honour!—A ’Firmary, without physic or vie- 
taals!” 

‘© Well, we must see what can be done for you. 
What is the matter with your husband, there?” said 
[ turning towards him. He was still asleep, in spite 
of the tickling and stroking of his child’s hands, who 
at the moment | looked, was trying to push the cor- 
ner of its crust into its father’s mouth, chuckling and 
crowing the while, as is the want of children who 
find a passive subject for their drolleries. 

* Let me see him nearer,” said 1; ‘*1 must wake 
him, and ask him a few questions.” 

I moved from my seat towards him. His head 
hung down drowsily. His wife took down the can- 
dle trom the shelf, and held it a little above her hus- 
band’s head, while Leame infront of him, and stoop- 
ed on one knee to interrogate him. 

‘*Phelim! Love! Honey! Darlint!—Wake wid 
ye! And is’nt it the doctor that comes to see ye?” 
said she, nudging him with her knee. He did not 
stir, however. 
playing with his passive features. A glimpse of the 
awful truth flashed across my mind. 

‘* Let me have the candle a moment, my good wo- 
man,” said I, rather seriously. 

‘The man was dead. 

He must have expired nearly an hour ago, for his 
face and hands were quite cold; but the position in 
which he sat, together with the scantiness of the 
light, concealed the event. It was fearful to see the 
ehastly pallor of the features, the fixed pupils, the 
glassy glare downwards, the fallen jaw !— Was it not 
a subject fora painter? The living child in the arms 
of its dead father, unconsciously sporting with a 
corpse! 

* * * * * * 

To attempt the description of what ensued, would 
be idle and even ridiculous. It is hardly possible even 
to imagine it! In one word, the neighbours who 
lived on the floor beneath were called in, and did 
their utmost to console the wretched widow and 
quiet the children. They laid out the corpse decently; 
and I left them all the silver I had about me, to ena- 
ble them to purchase a few of the more pressing ne- 
cessaries. 
the children admittance into a charity school; and, 
through my wife’s interference, the poor widow re- 
ceived the efficient assistance of an unobtrusive, but 
most incomparable institution, ‘* The Stranger’s 
Friend Society.” 1 was more than once present 
when those — of mercy—those ‘‘ true Samari- 
tans”—the ‘* Visiters” of the Society, as they are 
called—were engaged on this noble errand, and wish- 


1 succeeded afterwards in gaining two of 


ed that their numbers were countless, and their 
means inexhaustible! 
From the New York Constellation. 


PLAIN MARGARET BROWN: 
AND NO ANGEL, 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 
Pope. 

Margaret Brown was not an angel; but she was 
better—we mean for the situation she was destined 
to fill. She never even imagined herself to be an 
angel—perhaps, because she had nobody to tell her 
so. In facta woman never thinks herself an angel 
of her own accord; it is the folly of our sex that puts 
such ridiculous notions in the heads of the other. 
Margaret Brown was not handsome, ard therefore 
nobody thought of calling her an angel. She had no 
charms of person to rely upon; and it was, perhaps, 
fortunate that she had not—for this made her the 
more assiduous to cultivate her mind. The incense 
of flattery never assailed her; and she was in no dan- 
ger of becoming giddy by the power of adulation. 

Beauty is not to be despised nor undervalued. It 
is one of the fairest gifts of nature; and one to which 
no man is, or can be insensible. It isa draught on 
the admiration of mankind, which is sure to be hon- 
oured at sight; while the qualities of the mind—good 
sense, virtue, kindness of heart—may be considered 
as title deeds to an estate, whose genuineness is likely 
to be doubted until after an examination into the re- 
cords. Or—to change the metaphor—beauty is like 
a corps of cavalry, which advances swiftly to the 
battle, and does sudden execution; while the qualities 
of the mind, like a body of infantry, are only march- 
ing to the engagement. But as the cavalry cannot 
maintain its advantages without the aid of the infan- 
try; so neither can beauty keep a lasting hold upon 
the heart, unless it be re-enforeed by the stronger 
qualities of the mind. It is not the fault of Nature, 
that she frequently bestows a fair outside; but it is the 
fault of those on whom it is bestowed, that they rarely 
think of any thing beyond the surface. 

As Margaret Brown had no beauty to boast, so she 
had none of what may be called mere accomplish- 
ments. She had no skill in dancing; she understood 
neither cotillion, waltz, or galopade. Indeed she 
never went to a dancing school, nor had any ambition 
to learn the artof hop, skip and whirl. She had no 
voice for singing and no knowledge of music; she 
neither thumped on the piano nor strummed on the 
guitar. She had no skiil in drawing; she painted 
neither bird, insect or flower—she did not even paint 
her face. Of embroidery she knew nothing; and 
never wrought either house, tree, cat, or dog, with 
her needle. Of novels she had never read more than 
the Vicar of Wakefield; and counterfeit heroines had 
no share in her sympathy, or commisseration. 

But if she took no steps in dancing, she took many 
a one in the cause of virtue and charity. If she had 
no voice for singing, her tones were silvery sweet in 
the ear of the afilicted and distressed; and if she had 
no musicin her fingers, she had ‘* music in her soul,” 
for all the qualities of her mind were attuned to har- 
mony. If she could aot paint bird, tree, or flower; 
neither, as we said before, did she paint her face. If 
she could not make cat, dog or house by embroidery; 
she was well versed in all useful needle work. If she 
did not weep over a novel, she had ever a ready tear 
for the miseries of real life. 

It is plain, then, that Margaret Brown had nothing 
to boast of on the score of fashionable accomplish- 
ments, And perhaps some pretty reader of ours 
may toss her head disdainfully, and ask—What, in 
the name of all that’s worth living for, had she to 
boast? We answer—she did not boast at all; she 
was humble, meck and modest. 

We have already intimated that she possessed the 
qualities of an excellent heart. She had also abua- 
dance of good common sense and useful information. 
She could read better than any young lady in the 


The child, regardless of us, was étill /neighbourinood; she could write a fair and legible 


hand; she could cast accounts as well as the best; she 
had learnt something of geography, and could tell in 
what countries Liverpool, Paris, and Canton are situ- 
ated—which is more than some very accomplished 
ladies ean do; and above all, she knew how to spell 
and could write a very respectable letter without the 
help ofa dictionary. Itis true, she could not chatter 
scandal in French, make love in Italian, or commit 
murder upon any foreign language. But she under- 
stood the vernacular. 


Margaret Brown was also thofoughly versed in 
houseliold aifairs. She could make coffee as clear as 
the fountain of Helicon, aud twice as inspiring.* She 
could broil a steak or roast a loin of beef so that they 
would say, as plain as beet ever said—Resist me if 
you can. She could stuff a turkey and dish up a 
gravy, by the most approved rules of taste. She 
could compound a pudding of the most tempting fla- 
vour; and make bread which was neither heavy nor 
sour, but actually ‘* the staff of life.” Her pies and 
cakes, sauces and preserves, and all the lesser accom- 
paniments, were in perfect keeping with the primary 
and more solid dishes. Ina word Margaret Brown 
was mistress of the culinary ari; and her cookery was 


so inviting as almost to persuade one to ** live to eat,” 


instead of the dull business of ** eating to live.” 
Then Margaret could make a shirt in the best 
style, both rufiled and plain. She could knit stock- 


* We wish we could say so of some others we wot 
of; for clear coffee is clearly a desideratum, as many 
a New York boarder can clearly testify. 


ings—ay, and keep them in repair, without turning 
them into mops. She was a neat seamstress, and un- 

erstood every kind of stitch that may be put to any 
good account. She could wash, iron, plait and crimp; 
and for doing up a shirt ruffle, had no superior. She 
could even spin, and very well to; but she kad no 
fondness for drawing out street-yarn. 

Margaret was moreover a skilful nurse. She knew 
how to sweeten the bitter draught; to bind the aching 
brow; to smooth the thorny pillow. She was, as the 
neighbours said, ‘*uncommonly handy in a sick 
room.” She had lost many relations; she had buried 
father, and mother, brother and sister, guardian and 
friend. It was Margaret alone that could sooth their 
pains; that could allay the irritation of disease; that 
could mix their medicines; that eould raise the faint- 
ing head; that could bathe the throbbing temples. It 
was her voice alone that could cheer, encourage, and 
animate; her soothing tones were better than the 
harangues of busy priests; and one kind look of hers 
directed to heaven in their behalf was better than the 
longest prayers of professional comforters. 

We have said that Margaret Brown was not hand- 
some. We dared not say more at the commence- 
ment of our history, lest the reader should throw it 
aside and exclaim—Oh the ugly creatare! 

What parents ever thought their child homely? 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown were not likely to discover 
their daughter’s want of beauty. But if parental 
partiality blinded them, their neighbours were suf- 
ficiently clear sighted as to the personal defects of the 
girl; and were early disposed to convince her of their 
discovery. 

** She’s as homely as a basket of chips,” said one. 

**It makes one ache just to look at her,” said an- 
other. 

** Oh the little fright!” exclaimed a third. 

bo Farag used to throw it in her face. 

‘If 1 was as ugly as you Mag,” said an unfeeli 
lad, go ond myself’ 

‘**'There is.no danger of that,” said Margaret, 
whose wit was sharpened by these continual rubs— 
** you’re born to a different end.” 

**A shrewd, blunt old Scotchman, but of kindly 
feelings, said to her, Moggy, ye’re an awsome home- 
ly chiel, and have naething bodily to recommend ye; 
but ye maun e’en cultivate yer mind, Moggy, and 
don’t ye be cast doun, for ye maun remember the 
auld saying: 

‘ Handsome 1s, that handsome pors’ 


From that time Margaret took the old saying fur 
her motto; and whenever she had reason to repine at 
the slights and reproaches of her companions, she 
called to mind the maxim—“Handsome is that hand- 
some does”—and only exerted herself the more to 
make up in the qualities of her mind for the defects 
of her person. And in this laudable endeavour she 
succeeded, as every person will, who seriously 
makes the attempt. 


True friendship is ever founded on the qualities 


-of the mind; and we never love our friends the less, 


that they happen to be deficient in beauty. Indeed 
we scarcely notice this defect in those we esteem; and 
the old saying—*‘ handsome is, that handsome does” 
—seems to be almost literally true. This was well 
exemplified in the case of Margaret Brown, Every 
body was disposed to dislike her at first sight; every 
body esteemed her on a thorough acquaintance, 
But however much she was esteemed where she 
was known, Margaret Brown had not a crowd of 
admirers. A homely woman, though she had the 
mind of a seraph, would never be followed—never 
admired. But this, however mortifying it may be 
to female vanity, is rather a cause of congratulation 
than regret. For the crowd, that hover round a 
beautiful woman, are generally men of no estima- 
tion. ‘They are, like flies that swarm round a eup 
of honey, a nuisance, Hence it is one of the greatest 
misfortunes that can happen to a young lady to be 
greatly followed and admired. It not only raises 
her vanity and makes her behaviour ridiculous, but 
it distracts her attentions, and renders it difficult to 
decide ona choice. In the midst of this doubt, the 
most fulsome flatterer generally wins his way, and 
turns out to be the most worthless of an insignificant 
band. It not unfrequently happens, however, that 


‘a much admired woman is so long in making a selec- 


tion among her numerous adorers, that they grow 
weary of waiting, fall off one by one, and she is 
aay abandoned to the dreaded condition of an old 
maid. 

Margaret Brown was not rich, any more than beau- 
tiful; and therefore she was likely to be sought, if at 
all, only for the qualities of her mind. She had but 
a single lover—how mortifying to female vanity! 
But we never heard that it gave Margaret any unea- 
siness whatever. She was thankful even for one 
lover, such as she knew hers to be. She did not 
hesitate, nor coquette, nor play shy; but she married 
him; she promised what she fully meant tqperform 
—‘*to love, honour and obey.” This She could 
conscientiously promise, for she did> not marry a 
coxcomb, but a man—a sensible and honest one; and 
the homely Margaret Brown is now the happy Mrs. 
, the wife of a member of Congress, and the 
beloved of all her neighbours. 


Handsome is, that handsome does.” 


The Child’s Book on the Soul.—lf there be any 
One man fitted above all others in this country, for 
writing books of elementary instruction, that man is 
the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. We have before had oc- 
casion to mention—but it was so many months sinee 


that the circumstance may have been forgotten—that 
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this prtene on retiring from the Presidency of 
the American Asylum at Hartford, had formed a 
plan for a series of eiementary books for children. 

aw of this design we have before us a de- 
lig tful little book, illustrated with cuts, under the 
title prefixed to this article. Its object may be in- 
ferred from the first sentence of the preface, viz: 
** To teach a child that he has something within him, 
distinct from the body; unlike it; wonderfully supe- 
rior to it; and which will survive it after death, and 
live for ever; is the simple elementary principle of 
religious instruction. Com. Adv. 


LITERARY. 


From the Southern Review. 


LORD BYRON’S 
When we speak of Manfred as the master-piece of 
Lord Byron, we speak of itasa whole. There are 
to be found in most of his other compositions, es- 
ially in Childe Harold, many passages of unsur- 
passed beauty and power. But in the first place, 
these passages in the poem just mentioned, are short, 
isolated, uncombined, The wandering bard describes 
the remarkable objects which present themselves to 
him in his progress, in a sort of poetical itineracy. 
He lavishes upon them, it is true, the wealth of an 
exuberant imagination—and whether it be Waterloo, 
or the romantic Rhine, or Lake Leman and its ma- 
gic shores, or the Alps, or an Italian sun-set, or the 
tombs of the famous cead, or the monuments of Ro- 
man magnificence, or the master piece of antique 
art, he is still equal to his subjects, and crowns them 
anew with glory and immortality. But such effusions 
are not, cztras parabus, comparable to works, in 
which the beauty of design and composition is add- 
ed to all other beauties. A lyrical rhapsody is an 
easier, much easier thing than a sage and solemn 
drama, exhibiting a rare portraiture of character, 
combining many incidents, introducing the difficult 
and even perilous machinery of magic, incantations, 
and the spirits of the air or the deep, and withal un- 
folding an impressive moraltruth. There isa great 
deal more both of invention and of art, more crea- 
tive genius, in short, required in the latter than in 
the former. The very necessity of preserving a uni- 
form tone of colouring, the harmony, the keeping, 
of such work, is a most important addition to the 
task of the artist. We have seen what immense em- 
hasis the Greeks laid upon this circumstance. In 
e next place, the style of Manfred is more sober 
and subdued than that of Childe Harold—and so is, 
comparatively, exempt from the faults which we im- 
pute to that poem. It is, indeed, remarkablefor a 
degree of austere and rugged force, which reminds 
us as strongly of Dante, as the spirit and character 
of the poem itself does of the Inferno. When the 
Italian poet says of the souls in his liizbo, who, shut 
out from the beatitude of heaven, still endure no 
other punishment, than the toral want of all interest 
or enjoyment, a consuming ennui, a dismal desola- 
tion of the heart—non hanno spearanza di morte— 
*¢ they may not hope for death”—he pronounces the 
terrible doom of Manfred, inalmost his very words: 


*¢ Accursed! what have I to do with length of days, 
They are too long already.” . 


As in the Inferno, too, so also in Manfred, the 
darkness and the desolation that seem to cast a gloom 
over the whole work, are relieved by gleams of beau- 
ty and freshness, ever and anon breaking forth, the 
more striking as they are unexpected, the more touch- 
ing because softened by melancholy associations, and 
escaping as if in spite of it, from a mind in which 
neither sorrow nor pain, nor even despair itself, has 
been able to quench the deep love of nature. There 
is an unspeakable charm of the kind in the soliloquy 
with which the second scene of the first act opens. — 
Manfred is standing alone upon the cliffs of the Jung- 
frau, as the day dawns and reveals to him the mag- 
nificent scenery of that Alpine region, upon which 
his desolate soul must no more gaze with rapture. 
He is doomed, henceforth, to see ‘ undelighted all 
delight”—to know that what he looks uponis beau- 
ty, to feel it even, but just enough to make him cen- 
scious of the curse that is upon his soul, the blight 
that has seared his heart, and deadened and destroy- 
ed all its capacities of enjoyment. 


«* * * * * My mother earth! 
And thou fresh breaking day, and you, ye mountains, 
Why are ye beautiful? [ cannot love ye. 
And thou, the bright eye of the universe, 
That openest over all, and unto all 
Art a delight—thou shin’st not on all my heart ****: 
How beautiful is all this visible world! 
How glorious in its action and itself; 
But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, we, 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mixed essence make 
A conflict of its elements, &c. 
° Hark! the note, 
The natural music of the mountain reed— 
For here the patriarchal days are not 
A pastoral fable—pipes in the liberal air, 
Mixed with the sweet bells of the sauntering herd; 
My soul would drink those echoes.—Oh! that | were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment—born and dying 
With the blest tone which made me!’ 


So in the second scene of the second act. 
*¢It is not noon—the sun-bow’s rays still arch 
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And rolls the sheeted silver’s waving column 

O’er the crag’s headlong perpendicular, 

And flings its lines of foaming light along, 

And to and fro, like the pale courser’s tail, 

The Giant steed, to be bestrode by death, 

As told in the Apocalypse. No eyes but mine 

Now drink this sight of loveliness; 

I should be sole in this sweet solitude, 

And with the spirit of the place divide 

The homage of these waters, —I will call her. 
* 


Beautiful spirit! with thy hair of light 

And dazzling eyes of glory, in whose form 

The charms of earth’s mortal daughters grow 

To an unhealthy stature, in an essence 

Of pure elements; while the hues of youth, 
Carnationed like a sleeping intant’s cheek, 
Rocked by the beating of her mother’s heart, 
Or the rose tiats, which summer’s twilight leaves 
Upon the loftier glacier’s virgin snow, 

The blush of earth embracing with her heaven,— 
Tinge thy celestial aspects, and make tame 

The beauties of the sun-bow which bends o’er thee. 
Beautiful spirit! in thy calm, clear brow, 
Wherein is glass’d serenity of soul,” &c. &e. 


But what struck Goethe in this fine poem, and what 
entitles it more, perhaps than its other merits, to the 
rank which we assign to it among the productions of 
its author, is the conception of Manfred’s character 
and situation. To judge from our own experience, 
nothing can be more profoundly interesting. Often 
as we have read it, it has lost none of its effect. We 
have never taken it up but with some such feelings as 
we conceive to have possessed of old the pilgrims of 
Delphia and Dodona, or those anxious mortals, who 
like Count Manfred himself, have sought to learn | 
secrets of their own destiny, by dealing with evil 
spirits. The book contains a spell for us, and we lay 
our hands upon it withawe. It brings us into actual 
contact with the beings that wait upon the hero’s 
bidding. Weare transported, by an ideal presence, 
to that Alpine solitude in which this second Cain— 
this child of an accursed destiny—is alternately agi- 
tated by the furies of remorse, or ‘‘wrapt as with a 
shroud” in the darkness and desolation of sullen des- 
pair. 

** Daughter of air! I tell thee since that hour— 
But words are breath—look on me in my sleep, 
Or watch my watchings—come and sit by me! 
My solitude is solitude no more, 

But peopled with furies:—I have gnashed 

My teeth in darkness till returning morn, 
Then cursed myself till sunset;—l1 have prayed 
For madness as a blessing—’tis denied me. 

I have affronted death—but in the war 

Of elements the waters shrunk from me, 

And fatal things pass’d harmless—the cold hand 
OF an all pitiless demon held me back, 

Back by a single hair, which would not break. 
In phantasy, imagination, all 

The affluence of my soul—which one day was 
A Creesus in creation—1 plunged deep, 

But like an ebbing wave, it dash’d me back 
Into the gulf of my unfathomed thought. — 

I plunged amidst mankind—Forgetfulness 

I sought in all, save where ’tis to be found.” 


It would be found worth while to compare Man- 
fred in detail with the Orestes of the Greek tragedy. 
We regret that it is not in our power to do so at 
present; but we should be glad if some one, who has 
more leisure to trace the contrast and coincidences 
of literature, would take our hint. 

We will venture a few remarks of our own, hav- 
ing a bearing upon atopic already discussed. Man- 
fred, like the Eumenides of schylus, is a picture 
of remorse, but there can be no better illustration 
of the difference which we admit to exist between 
ancient and modern dramatic literature, than is of- 
fered by the manner in which this affection is exhi- 
bited, 4p comnts | in the Greek tragedy and the 
English drama. In the former it is made a sensible 
object—it is personified, its office is performed by the 
Furies. They have pursued. the wretched parricide 
with wild rage, until he takes refuge in the Temple 
of Apollo at Delphi. Here the tragedy opens. 
The fugitive stained with the blood of his guilty mo- 
ther, is seen supplicating the protection of the god. 
The vindictive goddesses, @ttired in their robes of 
black, and with serpents entwined in their horrid 
tresses, are sleeping around him--having apparently 
sunk under the effort of their long and unremitted 
pursuit. When the young man has, by the contriy- 
ance of Apollo, stolen out of the Temple, to make 
his way to Athens, where Minerva is to decide final- 
ly upon his innocence or guilt, the shade of Clytem- 
nestra, gashed with the fatal wounds, appears, and 
calling aloud to the Furies in reproachful language, 
vanishes again. ‘The Furies, aroused by ber voice, 
discover that Orestes has made his eseape. Their 
rage is greatly excited—they dance about the stage 
in frantic disorder—they renew the pursuit with 
fresh keenness: and are next seen at Athens, near the 
overtaken fugitive, who has embraced the statue of 
Minerva. They claim his head as justly forfeited to 
the laws—the goddess listens to both parties, and 
agrees to become their umpire—-the cause is regular- 
ly discussed, andthe unfortunate young man is at last 
acquitted by an equality of suffrages. 

it is evident that the moral lesson conveyed by such 
an exhibition as this, is rather the secondary, than 
the principal object; nor will those who are versed 
in the dramatic history of the Greeks, be at all ata 


The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 


loss to account for the apparent dimness of the alle- 
gory in which the truth is veiled. Yet to one who 


looks attentively into the hidden sense, the picture 
of remorse thus presented, as it were, by types and 
sensible images, is equally remarkable for science, 
effect and profound philosophical analysis. But 
Byron in Manfred derives no help from such ex- 
ternal symbols--nor does he darkly shadow his pur- 
pose in allegory. It is spread out over the w ole 
surface. His hero is alone. He flies from the com- 
merce of his own species, and communes only with 
those zrial shapes, whose office it is to **tend on 
morta] thoughts’’-—to do the behests, to consult the 
wishes, to echo the voice of their master—in short, 
to be his slave and his shadow, so long as they are 
under his spells. This, indeed, is the purpose, and 
a very important one, which the spirits of the drdma 
answer. Manfred really tells his own story--his 
attendants are no better than the chorus of a Greek 
listeners. He might have done sub- 
stantially what he has done in a long monologue; or 
he might have addressed himself in a voice of lamen- 
tation, to the mountains and the desert caves. But 
a yh soliloquy of three acts would have been 
equally tiresome and irregular, and yet, to have in- 
troduced such a being into a common drama—to 
have represented him as moving in the dull round of 
life, and interchanging sentiments with vulgar in- 
terlocutors, would not have been in keeping with the 
unearthly grandeur of his character, and would have 
defeated what we také to have been the great pur- 
ee of the poet. Like Faustus, therefore, Manfred, 

y his aspiring genius, must compass such a know- 
ledge of the visible world, as shall enable him to 
control the invisible—that he may summon a dis- 
embodied auditory from the depths of the sea, or the 
remotest star in the firmament, and proclaim his re- 
mediless woes and his irreversible doom, by this 
same preternatural agency, to the most distant parts 
of the universe, and all orders of created beings. 
The machinery of the poem then answers two great 

urposes—it relieves its monotony, without violating 
its plan, and it exalts the dignity of the hero without 
disturbing the characteristic solitude—the essential 
loneliness of his being. This needs a few more 
words of explanation. 

We have said that this drama is a picture of re- 
morse; and so it is, but of a peculiar kind of remorse. 
It is not self-condemnation for a mere crime or sin 
committed. Manfred’s conscience was made of 
sterner stuff than that. Above all, it was not, as a 
late writer supposes, because his sister Astarte had 
fallen a sacrifice to some diabolical piece of magic, 
in which she was at once an accomplice and a vietim. 
Byron was not a man to make a book of sentimental 
raving a la Kotzebue, upon such a fantastical and lu- 
dicrous subject. He aimed at exhibiting what may 
be called his ruling idea, in the strongest of all pos- 
sible forms. That idea is, that without a deep and 
engrossing passion, without ve, no power, nor in- 
fluence in the world, nor genius, nor knowledge, nor 
Epicurean bliss, can ‘* bestead or fill the fixed mind 
with all their toys;” and that a man may be com- 
pletely miserable for want of such a passion, though 
blessed, to all appearances, with whatever can make 
life desirable. ‘This idea is, infteference to very ex- 
citable natures, certainly just—and is thus expressed 


_| in the soliloquy with which that drama opens: 


**T have no dread, 
And feel the curse to have natural fear, 
Not fluttering throb, that beats with hopes or wishes, 
Or lurking love of something on the earth.”— 


Here is evidently ‘the leafless desert of the soul,” 
**the vacant bosom’s wilderness,” the dreary vacuity, 
the mortal apathy, upon which so many changes are 
rung in all his other poems. 

But this is not all; for if it were, Manfred would 
be no better than the Giaour. ‘The merit that raises 
him to his bad eminence, among those heroes of 
‘* disappointed passion,” istwofold; in the first place 
it is darkly hinted that his love was unnatural, or, at 
least unlawful, and so dishonourable to her whem he 
adored; and secondly, that he was either the wilful 
or involuntary instrument of her destruction—her 
ae was upon his hands, and her curse upon his, 
soul, 


** And a magic voice and verse 
Hath baptized thee witha curse; 
And spiritof the air 

Hath begirt thee with a snare: 

In the wind there isa voice 

Shall forbid thee to rejoices 

And to thee shall night deny 

All the guiet of her sky; 

And the day shall have a sun, 
Which shall make thee wish it done, 


From thy false tears I did distil 

An essence which hath strength to kill; 
From thine own heart I then did ring 

The black blood in its blackest spring; 
From thine own smile I snatch’d the snake, 
For there it coiled as in a brake; 

From thine own lip I drew the charm 
Which gave all this their chiefest harm; 

In proving every poison known, 

Ifound the strongest was thine own. 


By thy cold breast and serpent smile; 

By thy unfathomed gulfs of guile, 

By that most seeming virtuous eye, 

By thy shut soul’s hypocrisy; 

By the perfection of thine art 

Which passed for human, thine own heart; 
By thy delightin other’s pain, 

And by thy brotherhood of Cain, 


. Leall upon thee! and compel 
Thyself to be thy proper hell!” 


Whatever had been the conduct alluded to in these 
terrible lines, he clearly regarded himself as the 
murderer of Astarte. He had murdered—by what 
means, is not material 


**her whom of all earthly things 
That lived the only thing he seemed to love.” 


The only tie of existence had been severed—the sin- 
gle feeling that made the world bearable, and with- 
out which it was no better thana vast Bastile, had 
been extinguished, the being that loved him with the 
devotedness of a woman’s we while all mankind 
besides were cold or hostile to him, and who was to 
him, amidst the weariness of life or of its severest 
wo, real or imaginary, an interest, a passion and an 
unfailing resource and a sweet consolation, had been 
destroyed by him. This catastrophe was, it is evi- 
dent, a moral suicide, and he became afterwards as 
he expresses it his soul’s sepulchre.” His hope, 
his love, his dream of bliss, made more ravishing by 
the contrasted gloom of his ordinary life, was gone; 
he is condemned to that dreariest of solitudes, the 
utter loneliness of the blighted heart; he now at last 
perceives all the guilt of the coldness, or perverse- 
ness, or cruelty, or whatever else it was, that led to 
the event which he has such bitter cause to lament; 
the worth, the loveliness of his victim is felt in the 
sufferings which the loss of her has inflicted; and he 
repents what he has done, and curses the destiny 
which ordered or permitted it, and addicts himself 
more exclusively than ever, to the society of evil 
spirits, and devotes himself to the tortures of Hell as 
a relief from the intolerable agony of a wounded spi- 
rit! Thisis his Jéemorse! La Rochefocault says, 
that men repent only when they feel, or are likely 
to feel some inconvenience from their consequences. 
Certainly penitence is made more lively by a little 
suffering, and the whole force of this selfish theory 
is exhibited in the remorse of Manfred. But in what 
heart-rending language is this late awakening of lost 
love expressed! 


** Hear me, hear me! 
Astarte! my beloved! speak to me; 
I have so much endured: so much endure: 
Look on me! the grave hath not changed thee more 
Thanlam changed for thee. Thou lovest me 
Too much, as I loved thee: we were not made 
To torture thus each othertho’ it were 
The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. 
Say that thou loath’st me not: that I do bear 
This punishment for both—that thou wilt be 
One of the blessed—and that I shall die; 
For hitherto.all hateful things conspire 
To bind me in existence—in a life, 
Which makes me shrink from immortality— 
A future like the past. I cannot rest; 
1 know not whatI asked, or what I seek: 
I feel but what thou art: and what I am; 
And I would hear yet once before I perish 
The voice which was my music; speak to me! 
For I have called on thee in the still night, 


Startled the slumbering birds from the hush’d 


boughs, 


And woke the mountain wolves, and made the 


caves 

Acquainted with thy vainly echoed name, 
Which answered me: many things answered me, 
Spirits and men—but thou wert silent all. 

Yet speak to me! I have outwatched the stars, 
And gazed o’er in vain in search of thee. 
Speak to me! I have wandered o’er the earth, 
And never found thy likeness: speak to me; 

I fear them not, and feel for thee alone: 

Speak to me!—tho’ it be in wrath;—but say— 
I reck not what—but let me hear thee once— 
This once—once more! 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 

SONNET TO MEMORY. 
Spirit! whose quick and kindling glance is cast, 
Over the dim and silent realm of death: 
Who wak’st and warm’st, with thy etherial breath, 
The throbless bosom of the shrouded Past: 
Who roam’st through childhoods far and fairy clime, 
Its wither’d buds reviving ’neath thy tread: 
Who rangest, with light barque and sail aspread, 
The tideless ocean of departed Time: 
Who guard’st the grave of joys which smile no more, 
Moist’ning the flowers which droop regretful there: 
Who strik’st the lyre o’er friendships fleet as fair, 
And watchest, weeping, love’s heart-hoarded store: 
Friendship and joy endure alone for thee— 


Thine, then, O memory, shall this bosom be! 

Philadelphia, July 9, 1831. 

For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE CHEROKEES. 

Mr. Editor:—The writer of *‘ Letters from a Re- 
cluse,”? concludes, in the latest number of your 
paper, his arguments in vindication of the course 
pursued by the state of Georgia, in relation to the 
Cherokee Indians. He trusts that he has convinced 
yourself and the readers of your paper, that the Che- 
rokees have no valid title to the land they occupy, 
and that the legislature of Georgia are justifiable in 
assuming jurisdiction over it. I know not what im- 
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pression his reasoning may have made on your 


- mind; but as one of his readers, and one who has 


taken much interest in the subject he discusses, I 
must say it has been far from convincing mine. 

In stating my objections, I think it is necessary to 
examine only the foundation apon which he has 
built hisarguments. If that falls, the superstructure 
he has raised upon it must fall also. If it remains 
firm, however, and your correspondent can satisfy 
his readers that the laws of nations gave to Euro- 
peans who first settled on this continent, a valid title 
to the soil, notwithstanding the actual possession and 
indisputable claim of the Aborignes, then, but not 
till then, can the title of the Cherokees to the land 
they occupy, be questioned. Your correspondent 
sums up his argument on this point in the following 
words:— 

«¢T commenced with the ground of ‘ original pro- 
prietorship,’ by which the Indians claim this whole 
continent, and I have laid before you the most forci- 
ble authority which the laws of nations admit of, in 
proof that this ground is untenable in the present 
issue. If, | have succeeded in this part of my ob- 
ject, and you are willing to admit, in the language 
of Mr. Vattel, that ‘the people of Europe, too 
closely pent up at home, and finding land of which 
the savages stood in no particular need, and of which 
they made no actual and constant use, were lawfully 
entitled to take possession of it, and settled it with 
colonies,’ then we come,” Kc. 

Now, sir, it appears to me that the language of 
Vattel, which your correspondent has quoted, as the 
** most forcible authority which the laws of nations 
admit of,” is completely at variance with the subject 
of discussion. It applies neither to the European 
settler of this continent, or to the Indians whom they 
found in possession of the soil. Was it the closely 
pent up population of Europe which led to the dis- 
covery of this continent, by Columbus and his fol- 
lowers? History answers—No, Avariciousness and 
the desire of transmitting their names to posterity, 
as the discovers of a new world, were the only incen- 
tives, 

Was it the closely pent up population of Europe 


that afterwards led to the settlement of this continent 


with colonies? History, again, answers—No. In- 
tolerant persecutions for religious opinions openly 
expressed, induced emigrants to forsake a land 
where they had room enough to live, and where they 
were surrounded with many comforts, to endure all 
the dangers, vicissitudes, and hardships, incident to 
the settlement of a colony in a wilderness, with the 
broad Atlantic rolling between them and all civilized 
beings. They had not the law of necessity to plead; 
they were not crowded out of the land of their birth, 

Did the settlers find the ‘‘ savages in possession of 
a land of which they stood in no particular need, and 
of which they made no actual and constant use?” 
History will, again, answer—No. They found the 
whole of this continent in the possession of tribes or 
nations of Indians, each tribe or nation being sepa- 
rated from the others by fixed and acknowledged 
boundaries, within which the jurisdiction of no other 
tribe or nation could be enforced. They derived 


their subsistence from the land, and to dispossess |. 


them would deprive them of subsistence. They did, 
therefore, ‘‘ stand in particular need” of the land, 
and also made “actual and constant use” of it. 

But why appeal to the laws of nations at this late 
day to invalidate the title of the Cherokees? Con- 
gress has repeatedly acknowledged them to be pos- 
sessed of a legal title, and to have entire jurisdiction 
within their own boundaries. The Cherokees stipu- 
late in their treaties with the United States, to sell 
none of their land to any state, or individual of a 
state, but to the United States only. The United 
States have, at various times, purchased land from 
them, in compliance with this stipulation, which act 
is certainly an acknowledgment of the validity of 
their title. These repeated decisions of Congress, 
for upwards of forty years, should exclude the laws 
of nations from any interference in the question at 
this time. 

July 17th, 1831. 


The following anecdote is related in a late English 


-paper:—‘* A short time since, a lady made her ap- 


pearance in a box at the theatre Della Scala, in Mi- 
lan, attired in the three insurrectionary eolours— 


ved, white, and green. The police handed her out: 


but the next day, three ladies, each of whom had se- 
lected one of those colours for her dress, were seen 
sitting in the same box: they were received with loud 
applause by the audience, and then dismissed from 
the house by the argus-eyed minions of power.” 


| PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Jury 30; 1831. 


Tut Wesarurn.—The weather, for some time 
past, has been extremely warm in the city, and has 
evidently been attended with its concomitant evils. 
Our society is broken up—our walks are deserted— 
our squares are no more crowded with the beauty 
and fashion of this great metropolis—and all “ is still 
and motionless” as the desolated pavements of de- 
parted Rome. ‘The bills of mortality, too, have 
shown their share of the effects of ‘‘a sultry sum- 
mer’s sun.” ‘The ravages of disease have already 
increased, and in the prophecies of the gray headed 
seniores of our city, will continue to increase, ‘in 
all probability,” until we arrive at a fearful state of 
sickness and death. At this particular period, the 
younger portion of the community require an espe- 
cial attendance. ‘The weather itself is, at this time, 
sufficient to disturb their little frames, to lay many 
of them prostrate on beds of sickness. 
tion to the temperature of the weather, parents have, 
at this peculiar season, another object of care and 
caution in the fruit which is brought to our market, 
and for which children at all times have so ready a 
taste, and from the abundance of which their unripe 
judgment can so little designate what, or how much, 
they may eat withimpunity. A careful avoidance of 
exposure to the heat of the sun, with a strict attention 
to diet, is the only security we can rely upon fora 
continuance of that inestimable blessing—Aealth.* 


American Lapizs.—We anticipate yet to see the 
day when the counsel of our ladies will be as much 
sought after, and esteemed as highly, as ever was the 
advice of females in the days Greece or Rome. We 
look forward with certainty to a time, when the 
glory and renown of the American fair will surpass 


daughters of Sparta and Athens, and when the name 
of Aspasia will be lost, in the number of heroines 
which the republic of the new world will produce. 
Already have the females of our land started in their 
course of national usefulness. Bunker Hill presents 
a lasting monument of their deeds. Liberia, with 
its flourishing colonies, pays its debt of gratitude in 
unceasing thauks to their humanity and philanthropic 
exertions. The extension of christianity throughout 
the world—the success of the missionary cause—the 
conversion of the heathen, and the dissemination of 
knowledge and religious truth in every section of 
our own land, are all testimonials of the intelligence, 
activity, and enterprise of the American ladies. la 
New England, and throughout the United States, 
it is becoming a common thing to see the ladies of 
almost every town and village well versed in the 
politics of the nation, and ready with able eloquence 
to sustain their respective causes against any who 
may have the temerity to assail them. Public spirit 
among females, however, has heretofore been chiefly 
confined to the ladies of the north, and it is but sel- 
dom we have heard of the southern fair taking much 
interest in such hobbies. But a new era scems now 
to have started among them. ‘The following extract 
from the Charleston Gazette gives us reason to trust 
that they are no longer dormant, and that they will 
be found hereafter, always ready to co-operate with 
their countrywomen of the east, in every exertion 
which they may be called upon to make, for the cause 
of humanity or the honour of their country.* 

**On Wednesday night, it was the ladies’ turn to 
come out for the propriety and integrity of the 
Union. A goodly number—some four to five thou- 
sand—assembled in the Union Bower, filling the 
nullifiers with consternation and dread. Bright 
armed eyes shot their arrows in every direction, and 
sweet voices exercised their melodious influence in 
concert with the gentlemen, in singing the two odes 
published in our paper of the 6th, with a most de- 
lightful effect, accompanied by the music of a finely 
toned piano, raised in the centre aisle, and under the 
direction of the well known scientific ability of Mr. 
J. Eekhard, sen. Ices of all kinds were lavishly 
furnished, though, from the excessive crowd, many, 
we regret to say, hafdly obtained a glimpse of them.” 


But in addi- } 


in brilliancy the halo which history flung around the. 


Tut Bent Prant.—The efficacy of this plant in 
relieving children afflicted with that distressing com- 
plaint, known by the appellation of cholera infantum, 
has been testified by many of our most respectable 
citizens, within the last few weeks. We had an 
opportunity ourselves of witnessing its effects upon 
a child in this city, last week. The infant afflicted 
with the disease was apparently as low 4s a breathing 
being could be, not to be actually in the arms of 
death. Its eyes appeared devoid of all animation. 
Its little body hung in the arms of the nurse as if it 
never had been the tenement of life, and all around 
it had yielded up their hopes of its recovery. The 
Bene Plant was advised by a friend, and was admi- 
nistered. Ina very short time, the child began to 
resuscitate; its eyes brightened, and animation and 
life was again restored to its littlelimbs. The child 
is now running about the nursery as lively as ever it 
did, and as full of gayety as it was wont to be ere the 
hand of disease had fixed its hold upon its tender 
form, So valuable a medicine should be made known 
fully to the public, as its notoriety may be the cause 
of saving many a promising infant from an early and 
untimely grave. The medicine, we believe, is to be 
had at many of the drug stores about the city. Mr. 
F. Brown, we have been informed, has the plant in 
all its purity, being the production of his own care 
and attention.* 


Tue Menrcuant’s Law Boox.—We have taken 
an opportunity of glaneing through this work, and 
from its general features, are favourably impressed 
with regard to the author’s ability and application. 
The book may serve many useful purposes. Weare 
inclined, however, to think that the appellation 
which the author has given to his work were better, 
if changed to **the Lawyer’s Law Book.” Itisa 
dangerous thing to know a little of the law. Better 
and cheaper is it, in the end, to buy the knowledge 
of those whose business it is to obtain and impart 
such information, than to depend upon the hasty and 
uncertain determinations of our own speculations 
about law and justice. There are mavy persons, 
however, who feel a spirit of independence towards 
the lawyers, and who do grow wise on legal subjects 
by a singular process of induction. Being often em- 
broiled, by their own imprudence, into law suits, 
they after a while learn, that such and such a suit 
will or will not prosper, because they have, perhaps 
more than once, paid a ‘* bill of costs” in a similar 
case, to their own dissatisfaction and pecuniary loss, 
‘To such pseudo-lawyers as these, this work may 
appear a valuable compendium, and worthy the study 
of every merchant. We are are inclined, however, 
to assign it another sphere. It may prove a usefal 
book for the lawyer to look through, to refresh his 
mind upon the subjects of which it treats; and it may 
also serve as a valuable directory to him, to point 
him readily to the variety of cases which have been 
decided upon in the several branches of mereantile 
law. But the nature of the book is of itself sufficient, 
we think, to show us that it had better be kept aloof 
by the mercantile portion of the community. It is 
composed principally of quotations from standard 
authors on mercantile law, and from judicial deci- 
sions oni the same subject. ‘These text books, from 
which this book is partly formed, are general in their 
character, and nee | vary one from another in 
their respective interpretations of different princi- 
ples of law. Mere extracts, therefore, from these, 
can afford but a brite thread of knowledge on which 
the merchant may rely for the preservation and dis- 
crimination of his available rights. As to the judi- 
cial decisions, from the reports of which the greater 
part of this book is taken, they are ever subject to 
changes and alterations, and every one who has at- 
tended upon the sittings of a court of justice, can tes- 
tify, are constantly undergoing reformation and va- 
riation.. The slightest shadow of difference in the 
circumstances of cases often produces a wide and se- 
rious distinction in their results, A merchant will, 
therefore, rest upon a slender foundation, if from an 
extract which he finds in this book, apparently appli- 
cable to his case, he sets to work under the belief 
that nothing can shake the correctness of his own 
judgment, and that all aid of the lawyer is superflu- 
ous. Frequent cases of the result of such impru- 
dence are met with on the trial lists of our courts of 
justice, and many of our merchants can advise their 


fraternity, from sad experience, how dangerous it is to 
meddle with, or to pretend to information on, a sub- 
ject so dark and intricate as the practice and theory 
of the law.* 


THE PLAYS OF MASSINGER. 

The Messrs, Harpers, of New York, have pub- 
lished in three volumes the dramatic productions of 
Philip Massinger, the author of a ‘* New way to 
Pay Old Debts,” and other dramatic writings of re- 
pute. These volumes are the commencement of a 
dramatic series of the Family Library, and being 
designed for the use of young persons as well as old, 
the objectionable passages have been prudently omit- 
ted by the editor. It is unnecessary to point out to 
those who have the slightest acquaintance with En- 
glish literature the merits of Massinger’s plays, and 
as nothing could better explain the designs ofthe 
publishers in bringing forward this new series of 
their library, than the advertisement which accom- 
panies it, we give a portion of it: 


“ The old English Dramatists, the friends and con- 
temporaries of Shakspeare, have contributed one of 
the most valuable portions to the poetic literature of 
our country. But, abounding as they do in wit and 
fancy, in force and copiousness of expression, in 
truth and variety of character, in rapid change of in- 
cidents, in striking and_ interesting situations, and, 
above all, in justice and elevation of sentiment—their 
works are totally unknown to the generality of read- 
ers, and are only found in the hands of an adventu- 
rous few, who have deviated from the beaten paths 
of study to explore for themselves less familiar and 
exhausted tracks of literary amusement. The ne- 
glect of these authors, in an age so favourable to 
works of imagination as the present, can only be as- 
cribed to that occasional coarseness of language which 
intermixes with and pollutes the beauty of their most 
exquisite scenes. For what may be termed the li- 
centiousness of the stage for immorality of principle, 
for that offence which was transplanted from France 
to England with the court of Charles the Second, our 
old dramatists do not require the aid of any apelo- 
gist. They are innocent of attempting to confound 
the notions of right and wrong, or of seeking to in- 
fluence the bad passions of our nature against the 
first great principles of morals, These were the cor- 
ruptions of a later and more vicious age. With the 
earlier play-writers, the bent of the story and inte- 
rest of the spectator are always directed to the side 
of virtue: but the objection against them is, that 
though they armed themselves in her cause, they 
were too little scrupulous what kind of weapon they 
employed. 

The worst things are always called by the worst 
names, Nothing is sacrificed to delicacy; the gross- 


| est subjects are treated whenever they happen to oc- 


cur—and no ¢are is taken to avoid them—in the gros- 
sestterms. Vice loses none of her enormity by an 
diminution of her coarseness. If the wicked are in- 
troduced, they are painted with a perfect truth of na- 
ture; they are represented as loathsome in language 
as they are detestable in conduct, and are rendered as 
offensive to the reader of cultivated taste and virtuous 
habits as they would be in the actual intercourse of 
life. However well it may have suited the less po- 
lished age of Elizabeth and James thus to ineulgate 
purity by exhibiting all the corruptions of the de- 
praved, and to fortity the moral principle by portray- 
ing wickedness, with its hateful accompaniments, as 
an object of disgust, as well as abhorrence and con- 
tempt, such strong pictures are no longer tolerable at 
the present day, and the recurrence of them militates 
against that general cireulation and approval which 
is otherwise due to the great merit of the works in 
which they occur, Under these circumstances, the 
editors of the Family Library have determined on 
publishing a selection from the plays of Massinger, 
Beaumont, Fleteher, Ford, Shirley, Webster, Mid- 
dleton and others, omitting all sueh scenes and pas- 
sages as are inconsistent with the delicacy and refine- 
ment of modern taste and manners. Whenever it is 
possible, the play will be printed entire. If there be 
a double plot, the one, as in the ease of the Virgin- 
Martyr, eminently beautiful, and the other as emi- 
nently offensive, the living beauty will be separated 
from the dead weight of corruption to which it isun- 
naturally joined, and be presented to the reader ina 
form which may afford an unmixed and flowing en- 
joymentto hisimagination. When there isa radical 
evil in the groundwork of a play, only a single act or 
afew scenes may be given; but in such cases care will 
always be taken to preserve the interest of an entire 
and connected story. 

‘The work will be accompanied with short expla- 
natory notes, and occasional critical remarks.” 


We cannot say too much in praise of the enterprise 
of the Harpers in thus supplying the American read- 
er with works that could not be obtained in this coun- 
try other than through their means, unless at an enor- 
mous expense. They are constantly presenting new 
claims upon the public for patronage, and of such a 
deserving character that we trust they will receive 
encouragement fully adequate to their deserts. The 
Family Library should be in the possession of every 


one who ean afford to purchase it. 
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 HAVERRGILL, 
Or the Memoirs of an Officer in the Army of Wolfe. 

We received from the brothers Harpers at New 
York some days since, a copy of a work with the 
above title. It is from the pen of James A. Jones, 
Esq. an American, and formerly an editor in this 
city. The author is interested with the sale of the 
work, which on that account alone should be exten- 
sive. We have not had leisure ourselves to peruse 
this production, but have met with several notices 
from the pens of contemporaries which may be de- 
pended on. The editor of the New York American 
says:—‘* Mr. Jones has produced a pretty clever 
book, which will be read by many with interest, and 
not with indifference by any. We cannot give stronger 
evidence of this than in our own case; for, taking up 
the book as a sort of duty, and ready at almost every 
page of the first few chapters, to lay it down with 
disgust, at the bad taste, and trivial and vulgar de- 
tails which they exhibit, we were insensibly led on, 
by the fidelity to nature, and the power over the emo- 
tions occasionally displayed, to read on without 
stopping, to the end of two well sized volumes. We 
think, if others will persevere as we did, against first 
impressions, they will arrive at similar conclusions. 
It is a story of humble life; a fishing hamlet on Cape 
Cod is the chief scene, and a fisherman’s son, res- 
cued from ignorance and obscurity, by the Prome- 
thean spark of early love,—is the hero of the story, 
which, however, we are not going to tell, to adum- 
brate, or abridge.” 

On the other side of the water the London Athe- 
nzum remarks with reference to. Haverhill:—** ‘The 
author of this work is evidently an informed man, 
an original thinker, an acute observer and vigorous 
writer. He is no imitator—he judges for himself— 
he puts his trust in his own feelings, and writes as 
he thinks and feels. He is no mere literary echo.— 
The print which he presents us is indigenous, and 
bears the aroma, fresh and fragrant, of its own native 
soil. The style is chaste and vigorous,” After 
this high eulogy, we think it nothing more than 
right to give the reader a specimen of the produc- 
tion, for which we shall find a place hereafter. 


Three editions of the ‘* Dutchman’s Fireside,” by 
Paulding, have been sold, and a fourth has been put 


to press. 


_ Tae Amateur.—This work has heretofore been 
published in Boston as a semi-monthly periodical. 

We have received the first number from New 
York, where it is now published monthly. It has 
been amalgamated with ‘* the Cabinet,” the editor 
of which, the Rev. T. N. Maffitt, will hereafter con- 
tribute to the columns of the Amateur. The present 
number of the work is accompanied with a neat title 
page and a very handsome steel plate engraving, giv- 
ing a view of New York from Weehawk. ‘The pub- 
lication, typographically, is very excellent. Its lite- 
rary contents are also commendable, without being 
remarkable, There are now three literary publica- 
tions of the same class issued in New York; the Amu- 
let, the Mirror and the Euterpiad. A Monthly Ma- 
gazine is also proposed for. ‘The Amateur strikes 
us as equal to either of the others. It is devoted to 
science, literature and the fine arts, and is published 
at three dollars per annum. 


Edward Lytton Bulwer, the celebrated novelist, 
is said to be but twenty-seven years of age. The edi- 
tor of the Philadelphia Gazette las published the 
following extract from one of his letters, which will 
no doubt be read with pleasure by the numerous ad- 
mirers of his works in this country: 


**T have long nursed an ardent desire,” says the 
author of Pelham, ‘* to visit the country you describe 
with such ardour;—which your great men have al- 
ready rendered classical and your institutions sacred. 
A very favourite project with me isto visit that 
country with the intention to do it justice: and I am 
sure that that justice, however qualified with the 
censure from which nothing earthly can escape, will, 
on the whole, be the justice of adinfration. But the 
aspect of public affairs in England, in which fam at 
this present time deeply interested, are so confused 
and ominous, that I cannot even guess when I shall 
be able to execute a scheme I have so nearly atheart, 
I am convinced that should I ever behold America, 
my present, prepossessions will be confirmed by ac- 
tual experience.” 


Rocxwet.t.—The American Monthly Magazine 
for the present month, which came to hand yesterday, 
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hasthe following brief tribute from the pen of its edi- 
tor, to the memory of poor Rockwell. The editor 
was just before speaking of the death of Otis, another 
choice spirit, who ‘* was of this sphere, but is not.” 


‘* We have lost a friend also in Rockwell. He 
was another fine spirit compelled to the uncongenial 
service of politics. We knew him first as an Editor 
of a paper in this city, and subsequently a year or 
two, during which he engaged in various employ- 
ments, until, a year or more since, he undertook the 
editorship of the Providence Patriot. We have no 
hesitation in saying, that he possessed from nature 
the highest powers of genius. His mind was pecu- 
liar—tull of invention and force, and, all uncultiva- 
ted and wild as it was, capable of producing crea- 
tions as entire and harmonious as they were original. 
We know of no writer in this country whose native 
powers were in our opinion su erior. All that he 
did was nature’s own intuition, for the eccentric way- 
wardness of his boyhood had prevented his receiving 
even the regular advantages of a common school ; 
but no one can look upon the poetry he has left be- 
hind without seeing at once that every thing he saw 
educated him, and that he would have been the being 
he was if he had been bred in a wilderness. Some 
day or other, if we are not anticipated, we will col- 
lect his poetry and speak of him and his works as he 
deserves. For the present we can but allude to his 
loss and mourn for him, and our sorrow is most sih- 
cere, for we knew him well, and we know him to 
have had a genius of the most fiery bent, and a heart 
of the very kindest and most generous of human af- 
fections. May his memory be cherished.” 


Tue Drama.—We have seldom introduced into 
our columns any thing further than a general notice 
of actors and actings; having fixed it as a rule, that 
nothing but the most extraordinary merit should eli- 
cit personalities from our pen. But in the instance 
in which we are now about to commit ourselves, as 
violators of our own precepts, we deem ourselves 
entirely excusable. It is not to notice, it is true, an 
extraordinary performer, nor even to speak of one 
who stands in the first rank of the drama, that we 
have committed ourselves in the present instance; 
but it is to bring into notice, so far as we are able, 
an individual of much merit, who now walks ne- 
glected, and almost unnoticed, in a sphere of the 
drama far inferior to her deserts. The subject of 
ourremarksis Miss Kerr, now of the Chesnut street 
theatre. She came upon our stage as a dancer, and 
she has always elicited, in this sphere of her per- 
formances, the warmest applause. Latterly, how- 
ever, this young lady has directed her attention to 
the drama, and has, night after night, sustained an 
ordinary or middle character in the performances of 
the company. Whenever she has had an opportu- 
nity of exhibiting her talent for the general walks of 
the drama, she has never. failed to do it; and many 
besides ourselves have becn induced to believe, that 
she might progressively raise herself, through the 
means of close application, to an enviable standing 
in the dramatic world, 

We have been induced to believe this, by a care- 
ful observance of the propriety and ease with which 
she overcomes the most difficult parts of the charac- 
ters which she has assigned to her, and the graceful- 
ness and modesty with which she accomplishes every 
thing-which she hasto perform. Astoa dancer, we 
are inclined to believe that there is not attached to 
any stage in the United States, one female who can 
claim to be her equal. Her appearance is always 
chaste and truly classical, and her costume always 
neat, and arranged with a tasteful propriety. Her 
actions are remarkable for their ease and graceful- 


ness, and her regularity and perfect knowledge of 


the parts or duties which have been assigned to her, 
render her free from every embarrassment, and an 
exception to most of her companions of the, stage. 
We should like to see this interesting female trans- 
ferred to some higher walk of the drama, than‘ that 
in which she now treads. We believe that she 
might, as a melo-dramatic actress, take, ere long, a 
prominent stand in the first companies which are to 
be found in our country; and as a dancer, we con- 
sider her now superior to two-thirds of the stars, 
whose sickly rays are so much courted by our citi- 
zens. * 


LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Evenine Dress.—An elegant dress of white aero- 
phane crape and satin, over a rich white satin slip. 
The sleeve is short and very full, with a fulling of 
crape at the bottom, cut in deep hollow seallops, 
bound with satin, and edged with a narrow frill of 
crape and satin, he skirt is made rather longer 
than they were worn last month, with a deep floune- 


ing of crape, the scalloped edge of which is bound | 


with satin, and the top of the flounce is headed with 
pines of crape, trimmed round the which lies 
upon the flounce, with a scalloped frill of erape and 
satin, in the same manner as the sleeve. ‘The tab- 
lier is composed of mallow-coloured soie moree, 
quilled round with a double fold of the same. The 
stomacher is made full, and with deep epualettes, 
which fall over the sleeve of the dress, and are fin- 
ished at the points of the shoulders with three leaves 
of white crape and satin, like the dress. 


Dress.—A pelisse of amethyst-colour- 
ed soie d’Inde. The corsage is made plain, and over 
which is disposed a pelerine of a very new and strik- 
ing pattern; it is composed of two pieces, one of 
which forms a stomacher, and the other, which is 
joined to it by a cording of three small bands, plait- 
ed together, falls over the sleeve like a deep epau- 
lette, and is continued so faras the ceinture, where it 
forms an acute point with the stomacher. ‘The sleeve 
is very large at the top, and quite close to the arm 
from the elbow downwards. ‘The fulnessis cut away 
from the middle of the lower sleeve, leaving straps, 
which cross each other from the elbow to the wrist. 
A garniture of corded feuilles, progressively becom- 
ing smaller as they ascend, completes the skirt, 
which is worn closed down the front. 


Canr1acGk Draess—Of wood brown gros de Naples; 
the body is made uni, over which is a canezou of 
net, richly trimmed with British lace, and ornament- 
ed'with blue satin riband. The sleeve is made to 
set very close to the lower part, which is extended 
into a strap reaching nearly to the top of the upper 
full part. The top of this sleeve is supported by an 
under one of stiffened net, to give the sleeve of the 
dress a very full appearance. The skirt has a rich 
and elaborate garnitare of trefoil leaves so disposed 
as to form clochettes, which are held together by 
double bands of corded straps.—Royal Lady’s Ma- 
gazine. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO GLEN ORA. 
BY CHRISTOPHER —— IN A FYTTE 
- [We copy the following beautiful story from the 
Englishman’s Magazine. 

Yet once more we shall see thee—sainted to our 
heart’s recollection by the friends who made thee 
dear to us—yet once more shall we see thee, O Cot- 
tage of the Glen! White-walled, with thy porch 
thick clustered over with woodbine, thy windows 
glowing in the light of the setting Sun, and the river 
spreading 

**It’s tiny thread of golden hue,” 


a belt of beauty round thy close-shaven lawn, thou 
risest on our spirit in the stillness of this midnight 
hour, clear as when of old we gazed on thee from 
the small ** planting” at thy side, and blessed thee 
as the home of our first, our only love! Years, many 
long years, have passed—haply not heréafter to be 
considered blanks in our existence; thoughts have 
sprung up in our hearts—haply not without awaken- 
ing echoes in other bosoms, which, when this frame 
is mingled with the dust, shall retain them as the 
voicings of an Immortal Spirit, which disdained not 
to mingle itself in the hopes and fears, the joys and 
sorrows, of lowlier mey. Aspirations after fame 
have thrilled through our being—haply not altogeth- 
er without their cousummation; but years, thoughts, 
and aspirations have floated at this moment from 
our mind, like morning mists from thine owu ro- 
mantic lake, and leave thee, in thy pastoral and sim- 
ple beauty, mirrored in clearness and serenity, on 
the calm still waters of our heart. Lo! in that mod- 
est parlour, whose small window is diminished to 
still smaller size by the roses which have thrust 
themselves into beautiful profusion over half the 
lower panes—dim lighted, and yet how bright!—are 
seated two creatures, in the deep embrasure of that 
picturesque casement—a Boy and Girl! Long au- 
burn tresses falling over a neck of snow, a figure 
buoyant with the first glorious—and to herself but 
half-revealed consciousness of Womanhood—what 
is it that can be added by the imagination of the 
Puinter or the Poet to improve one noble feature, one 
splendid Jineament, of Marion Scott? There they 
sit—the two—in that hour the sole inhabitants of 
the world—motionless as the statues of Nymph and 
Hero moulded by a Grecian sculptor in his mood of 
lofiiest inspiration, till his soul quailed, awe-struck 
before the unearthly radiance of its own dream-born 
creations—motionless, save where that snow-white 
bosom heaves timidly beneath its silken vest, like a 
pure waterlily moved gently to and fro by the ripple 
of some mountain tarn, when the Spirit of the Wind 
breathes out his softest sigh upon its waters. They 
speak not. Mute are that joyous pair—one word ut- 
tered by human lips is useless now—they have spok- 
en it with their eyes, they have heard it with their 
hearts—they love! 

Their love, how it prospered! How often they 
wandered together in that blissful state of youth and 
innocence, wien the present comprehends an eterni- 
ty, it boots not how to tell. Three summers passed 
on, and found them loving and beloved; the fourth 
came, and never, O, never, were those hands clasp- 
ed again!—never were those eyes gazed on in the 
mutual rapture of uncaleulating affection !—and now, 
when fifty years have rolled their dark shadows over 
that picture of glory and enchantment, a gray-head- 
ed, infirm old man is setting out to visit the scenes 
of his youth’s delights. 


Carefully is our cratch deposited in our easy-going 


vehicle—our feet are assiduously arranged in man 
a roll of cloth and flannel, and we 
our long-intended pilgrimage on a fine bright morn- 
ing in April, prepared equally for its smiles and 
ears. - 

Can there be a more gentlemanly object in the 
compass of creation than a fine tall graceful-looking 
Poplar, a more noble independent sort of a fellow 
than an Oak! And see where that delicate trial 
being hangs mournfully over the deep winding of the 
stream, all her locks dishevelled, and her form bend- 
ing as if beneath a load of premature and unendur- 
able sorrows—a Willow called well and truly, and 
witha feeling of the gracefulness and poetry of grief 
-—a Weeping Willow. That cherry-tree to be sure 
is a little too gaudy in her attire, considering it is yet 
so early in the morning, but still she retains her 
loveliness even beneath such a load of untimely or- 
nament, and drops us a courtesy as we pass, with the 
air of a juvenile Dutchess, Now do we feel ourselves 
every inch a king! Spring, after a few yawnings 
and rubbings of her eyes, has at last fairly awakened 
—nay,,in her morning{dishabille, lovelier a thousand 
times than in her dress of ceremony, she has come 
out, with a boddice still unlaced, her hair only deck- 
ed with the blossoms she gathers on her way, and 
trips through bye-lanes and hedge-rows unseen by 
the eyes of the irreverent and profane, but revealed 
in the enchantment of her budding loveliness to the 
hearts and spirits of worshippers so true and so zeal- 
ous as ourselves. There! just where yonder Thorn 
begins to give symptoms of its 

Shower of pearl,” 


we caughta glimpse of the bright smile of the Youthi- 
ful season—her blue eye fixed upon us with a kind 
regard;—but away, and away! as if playfully hiding 
herself from our glances, she fleets over the green 
— of yonder hedge, and shelters herself in security 
behind the withered Elm. Her steps have been every 
where, on earth, 


heaven, and o’er the sea.” 


Above, below, around us, the spirit of her growin 
beauty has spread itself. Ethereal mildness is dif- 
fused over all the face of nature, and even Glenlivet 
becomes more ineffably soft and fascinating beneath 
this bright April sky. 

Yonder flows the Daisy Burn; yon roofless cottage 
is the object of our pilgrimage, and this, with its 
blighted firs, its lawn overgrown with thistles, this 
—this is all that is left of Glen Ora! 

Up, dark curtain of the Past! And as we rest 
ourselves on this broken lintel, let us meditate on 
the days of old—a Tale of Other Years, The Reve- 
rend Gideon Scott, when we first became his pa- 
pil, was a widower with an only child. That child 
was a girl—a few years younger than ourselves—the 
last of four. One after another he had seen his roof- 
tree stript of its blossoms, and when at last worn out 
with watching and sorrow, his wife was laid beside 
them in their peaceful sleep, that heart-broken fa- 
ther seemed to have no farther tie that bound him to 
the world. He lett his small lowland parish; the same 
of so many bereavements—and with his one remain- 
ing child settled in this beautiful and secluded Glen. 
Here for a time he lived, bowed down by the magni- 
tude of his griefs. As if fearing to commit the pre- 
cious freightage of his love to so frail a bark as his 
infant seemed to be, he kept her as much as possible 
from his thoughts—or if he thought of her at all, he 
taught himself to consider her as one dedicated to 
the grave. But when year passed on after year, and 
she had outlived the period which had uniformly 
been fatal to the rest, hope began to revive in his bo- 
som, and he thought ‘* Surely this one also shall not 
be taken away.” Buoyed up with these expectations, 
he became more cheerful than he had ever been since 
her birth, and lavished upon this last,—and as he 
fondly thought, this loveliest of his flock,—the af- 
fection which had been shut up in his heart for so 
many years. His intercourse with the rest of the 
world was new, at distant intervals, renewed. And 
as on these occasions, when he returned to his ancient 
parish, he took an especial interest in our studies, it 
was not difficalt to persuade him to take on himself 
the duties of our preceptor. At fourteen years of 
age the faney for solitude is not so strong as when we 
become tired and sated by a long intercourse with 
the world. We confess that for the first year, our 
time hung heavy on our hands. . ‘Though Marion in 
all excursions was our constant companion—though, 
with an activity nearly equal to our own, she climb- 
ed the mountain or threaded the ravine—still we 
longed for some bolder competitor, with whom in 
proud rivalry to climb the eyrie for the eagle’s nest, 
or das over the loch when our pinnace was dancing 
in the 

“Joy of Storms.” 


But soon these regrets and longings gave way to ten- 
derer and more delightful feelings. We were never 
so happy now, as when, after our tasks were over— 
we wandered into the deepest recesses of these moun- 
tainous defiles, with our Highland lassie by our side, 
and e’er sixteen summers had stamped us man, we 
lived and breathed only for our Marion. Gentle 
and inuperceptible to young hearts is ever the ap- 
proach of love. We talked, we laughed, we wan- 


dered as before, but twilight deepened eftener into 
eve before our steps were turned homeward. We 
watched till the bright star of Venus rose high over 
the ridge of Ben Ericht, and then we knew that it 
was time to bend down the glen, so as_to reach the 
Cottage before the hoar of our simple supper. Then, 
after a blessing from the gray-haired father,—for 
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both of us he called his children,—we went off with 
the light spirit of youth to our beds, to dream of the 
same walk to-morrow, and to sigh for the hour of 
gloamin. Winter in the midst of this happiness 
came on,—the third winter of our residence at Glen 
Ora.—Still, although we—that girl and ourself— 
were bound to each other by the deepest passion that 
ever spread its ennobling and purifying influences 
over the human heart—little did we think that the 
feeling we experienced—so warm, so tender, was 
the same wild and peace-destroying principle, which, 
in our old romances, we read of under the name of 
Love. ‘Too soon were we to be awakened from our 
ignorance. 


We had been up the Glen upon some business of 
the farm, and were warned to hurry homeward as 
fast as possible, as the clouds, which had been lower- 
ing and athering all day, seemed to foretell a blast. 
At length, when about three miles from the cottage, 
the heavens let forth their wrath. We struggled 
against the tempest as well as we were able, and slow- 
lyin spite of hail and snow—we made our way 
along the valley. Glad were we that our Marion 
was safe under the shelter of a roof; we thought of 
her as we pressed onward—how kindly she would 
hasten out to welcome us, and how her eyes would 
glisten with delight as she congratulated us on our 
safety. In the midst of these thoughts, the storm 
grew fiercer and fiercer every moment—the snow 
was lifted up into enormous wreaths, and the wind 
dashed the wind into our faces till we were nearly 
blind. Still—as we perfectly knew every inch of our 
way—we pressed forward undaunted. The cottage 
appeared in view—inspired with fresh vigour, we 
darted forward on our path, and with a joyous shout 
we rushed into the parlour. There sat no one but 
Mr. Scott. ‘‘ Thank God!” he said, when he saw 
us, “[ began to be somewhat alarmed; the storm came 
on very suddenly, and Marion must be cold and wet; 
I have ordered a fire in her room, so that Jenny will 
soon put her all to rights.” ‘*Marion!” we exclaim- 
ed, gasping with horror, ‘¢ is Marion out at an hour 
like this? Which way? Where has she gone?” 

‘She went over the loch this morning to see 
Donald Stewart’s bairn, and I thought you were to 
go round that way, and bring her home.” 


*¢ Over the loch, and this tempest blowing from 
the east!—Oh! God! and only Neil Angus to man- 
age the boat!’ 

We rushed with the speed of madness once more 
into the Storm,—we dashed our way amid the snow 
drifts and made directly for the lake. We reached 
the ereek where the boat was generally moored—she 
was away—we knocked at Angus’s cottage—it was 
deserted. We strained our eyes if we could discover 
any moving object amid the strife of elements—we 
saw nothing but the sleet and snow driving furiously 
over the loch. We listened—we shouted—but our 
own shout was lost to us in the nowredoubled howl- 
ings of the Storm. Though the sun was yet in hea- 
ven, darkness fell in a bodily shape upon the earth, 
and it seemed as if the shadow of the wrath of God 
were stretched across that black impenetrable sky. 
At length we fancied that something at a great dis- 
tance was moving upon the waters. But the loch 
was now trembling with unnumbered waves,and even 
if the object were the boat, how was she to come to 
land through all the surf’—We saw her!—at last we 
saw her—making slowly for the creek, In anagony 
of hope and doubt, and thanksgiving and fear, we 
watched her every motion. She was lost occasional- 
ly for a moment and then became visible on the 
ridge of some vast billow. Nearer and nearer she 


“eame in her perilous course, and when about twenty 


yards from where we stood, she grounded on the 
rock. The water sprung high above her into the air, 
anda death-shriek of agony and despair made itself 
distinctly audible through the roaring of the wind. 
We saw but one flutter of the turban plaid that Ma- 


-rion always wore, and with a spring that carried us 


far into the the loch we dashed through the break- 
ers. By the exertion of all our strength we reach- 
ed the boat. Joy, joy! we have that blessed one 
in our arms, and the timbers of the shattered pin- 
nace are floating in broken pieces over the lake. 
With our precious burden, insensible from fear and 
cold, we fought our way once more to shore. We 
landed, but no help was near. We therefore, still 
keeping her close to our bosom, attempted to carry 
her to the Cottage. We toiled, we strove,——and 
what will not young limbs accomplish when love 
strengthens their sinews’—we reached the house at 
last. Hope, fear, and joy, joined to the fatigue, now 
overcame us, and laying our dripping and still faint- 
ing burden gently before the parlour fire, we sank at 
Marion’s side as insensible as herself. But not long 
is youth in recovering its energies. That very night 
we saw our Marion pale, indeed, but beautiful as 
ever, presiding at the frugal but contented board. 
Yet did that widowed father seem to take no share 
in our rejoicing, no gladness seemed to mingle in his 
thanksgiving for her escape, and as he kissed her 
that night his eyes filled to the brim with tears, and 
he bent over her long and passionately in prayer, and 


said, ‘‘God who.has stricken me and afilicted me 


aforetime, hath seen meet to chasten me still fur- 
ther. It hath been revealed to me, when solitude and 
fear gathered themselves around my spirit,—even 
this night it hath been revealed to me that I prepare 


for yet greater sorrow.” 


But these forebodings were lost upon hearts so 
joyous, so buoyant, so devoted as ours. Again we 
wandered— 


“From morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve;” 


no — as mere boy and girl, for that hour of pe- 
ril and deliverance had given to our love the matu- 

rity of many years; and we felt that there was now a 

tie between us which no earthly power could break. 

Months passed away, and now the fourth spring of 
our residence at Glen Ora was deepening into sum- 

mer, when a letter came to inform us that we must 

prepare to leave it. Never till this communication 

had either of us known how absorbing was our affec- 

tion. Still more together than before, we felt how 

love is hallowed by the prospect of separation, and 

vows—how truly and how fondly pledged!—were 
interchanged, that no distance, no time, should ever 
divide our.hearts, 

It was this parlour, whose decaying floor we now 
tread,—that embrasure of the window now damp and 
clammy with the rain and dew, that witnessed our 
parting hour. In the little book-room—the scene of 
our formal studies—we had received the adieus of 
her father. With solemn earnestness he had thank- 
ed us for the preservation of his child, and he had 
said—‘*When you leave these walls and mingle in 
the race of life with men, look back on these days as 
onadream. Forget us. Above all, forget my Ma- 
rion as one who is sealed unto a higher doom. She 
is spared to me yet a little longer, but her day of fate 
draws near. Suffer us then, the father and his child, 
to go down into the grave without adding to the sor- 
row of their only friend. Forget us—forget us. It 
will save you much grief in after time.”? Subdued 
into tears by the misery of our kind and indulgent 
father, we came into this very parlour, how different 
then! All our wretchedness, as we entered, rushed 
in a full stream into our heart,—our love, our happi- 
ness!—and grief was too powerful for words. 

Pressing that pale and trembling girl to our bo- 
som, we kissed her but once, as tearful and voiceless 
she lay within our arms, and rushed into the open 
day! 

Removed to new scenes, engaged in the active 
pursuits of men, did our heart for one moment wan- 
der from Glen Ora? Never, oh! never! Still 
amidst all our thoughts rose that one surpassing 
dream of youth and happiness; still glowed that pure 
and holy flame in the sanctity of our inmost soul. 
Other skies were over our head—we were far in 
another land, holding commune with the great minds 
of antiquity, beneath the shadow of academic towers, 
and in the silence of old umbrageous groves, when, 
startled from our dream of ancient days, we were 
called back to the dearer interests of Marion and 
Glen Ora, by a letter which reached us three months 
after our separation. And was she—so young, so 
loved, so beautiful—indeed to die? Had the de- 
stroyer, who had withered all beside, at last laid his 
hand on this last blossom of the tree? Fast, fast as 
space could be traversed, we journeyed by day and 
by night toGlen Ora. Nowhere did we stop in our 
headlong course, till we reached the well-known 
scenes. Wildly, as we came near, we sped along 
the heather, and rushed, careworn and breathless, 
into the well remembered Cottage. All within was 
silent. A dread of some undefined, yet unenduring 
calamity oppressed our spirit, and we entered the 
parlour half sinking with the thought; ard there— 
pale, emaciated, so changed from what she was when 
last we saw her!—our Marion was supported on the 
arm of her father, and gazing on us with a long last 
look of deep cherished apd devoted love. ‘* Did I 
not tell you,” she said with sudden joy,—* did I not 
tell you he would come—that I should see him yet 
before [ died? come near me—nearer—nearer yet. 
Let me but lay my head upon your shoulder, as it 
used to lie long, long ago, when we looked not to 
such an ending of all our hopes as this. You love 
me still—I see you do—oh! what a happy life has 
mine been—a long bright dream of joy—and now, 
while I nestle thus—thus—into your bosom—how 
happily, how contentedly I die!” 

ack, back into thy cell, OQ Memory! Away! 
and disappear from our vision, thou time-shattered, 
life-forsaken Cottage, seen dimly glistening through 
our tears! for lo! eveu as we form the wish, there 
rises to our retina the presentment of another home. 
Half hid amongst a grove of sheltering Oaks—above 
which curls in many coloured wreaths into a sky of 
spotless blue, the smoke from the white-walled cot- 
tages of a happy and secluded village, it presents to 
our imagination the image of that 

‘* Blest retirement, friend to life’s decline,” 
which forms the charm and value of English country- 
life. The Church, a short way down the valley, 
just shows itself through the young leaved trees, with 
a flood of light poured on its venerable gray. tower. 
And hark! as we drop off into a sleep beneath this 
Sycamore, we are wafted into Elysium by the sound 
of its musical and heaven-seeking bells! 


Extract of aletter from a French Artist at Lisle. 
A FIRST SITTING. 


Oh, my dear Deveria! think of the life of a poor 
painter of portraits, running after customers through 
i:ngland and Holland. It is the life of a perfect 
straggler, haunting public-houses, flying about, gip- 
sey-like, from one place to another; all confusion, 
dust, and disorder. At morning in the ante-cham- 
ber of a retived dealer in charcoal; at evening inhal- 
ing the lazy smoke of an inn-parlour, to catch, for 
some five or six louis, the blooming face of a purse- 
filled sailor; it is, throughout, a scene of rudeness 
and derangement. How much reason have I to re- 
gret Paris, with its smoke and dirt, its bustle and 
your friendship! If I had the manner of Charlet, 
what sketches of buffoonery would I send you! It 


is a queer people, and they have some amusing heads 
among them. 


Take your crayon, and sketch as I write. 

I have under my hand at this moment a pretty 
neighbour of mine, whose manners are young, in 
spite of her age, and who could assist in the intro- 
duction of more than one contraband article into this 
frontier city. Imagine her with the form of a wo- 
man, and the head of a child; simple manners, and a 
sweet countenance, with the very air of the holy vir- 
gin. She persecutes me to take her portrait. I be- 
lieve there is some little trick of gallantry about it; 
and her companion, a pretty babbling creature, is 
trying to drive me to the asking of an indiscreet ques- 
tion. The artist, however, is as wise as a confessor: 
and I will make no inquiries as to the designs of our 
lady, notwithstanding there is a young officer, with 
fair cheeks, who sings a lamentation every evening 
before our house, 1 wish he would sing more in 
tune: 

See now what art is, and judge for yourself how 
happy the man must be who binds himself to it. 
Imagine me in my gallery. 

She enters this morning, with the following scene: 

**Oh, sir, I disturb you?” 

** Oh, no, madam, certainly not.” 

** What! are you going to place me in that great 
chair? I shall be afraid to look you in the face, I 
am so timid. The very sight of a man makes me 
tremble. Is it not so, Henrietta?” 

** Yes, madam, always.” 

‘*T give you notice beforehand, sir, that I desire a 
likeness, that shall be an exact likeness, without the 
least flattery. I want a perfect resemblance.” 

** Flattery, madam, would be quite impossible; 
altogether out of the question. The finest mirror 
shall not be more faithful than my canvass. You 
would certainly be a loser if my pencil were untrue.” 

After a few preliminaries, such as selecting an at- 
titude, obtaining a favourable light, composing her 
features agreeably, and smiling sweetly with consi- 
derable effort, the affair made rapid progress. It 
was a full-length picture. I sketched the whole 
figure very roughly; while my fair visiter favoured me 
with a flow of chit-chat, very soporific, to which I 
paid very little attention. 

**Q!” she exclaimed suddenly, on observing the 
manner in which I was arranging some articles of 
her dress, ‘‘I have put on a beautiful new stomacher, 
and you have taken no notice of it.” 

I found it was necessary for me to lie, and I lied. 

“The slight redness that I have under the eye this 
morning is a mere accident, and will pass away im- 
mediately,” she observed a little while after. 

** Very probably,” was my reply. 

“ Is not my eye alittle smaller than usual?” This 
question was put to her sewing maid. ‘I have 
passed a very ill night, and slept very little, and my 
eyes have suffered a good deal from it.” 

** Very much so, indeed, madam. I thought of 
mentioning it myself. Madam’s eyes are much 
smaller than usual,” replied the docile domestic, 
biting her lip. 

** How very provoking it is. A few weeks ago I 
had a fine head of hair, and fine flowing curls; my 
mother’s death, however, has caused all this. The 
physician assures me they will grow out again. Do 
you think so, sir!” 

‘*] have seen numerous instances of it,” I replied, 
suiting my action to the word, and doubling the locks 
of her hair. 

** Don’t you think, Henrietta, that my lips are 
very pale this morning?” 

** Rather so, madam.” 

‘*The merest trifle troubles me so. The volun- 
teers passed under my window this morning, and I 
thought there was an insurrection. ‘The fright has 
made me quite pale.” 

I took some carmine on the end of my brush. 

*« Did not some one ring at my door, Henrietta?” 

** No, madam, I believe not.” j 

“*T am expecting my milliner. How very pro- 
voking to be left in a robe which depresses my shoul- 
ders so much. It looks as if I had not any. One 
likes, under such circumstances, to appear to the 
best advantage.” 

‘* It is very natural,” I replied, without laughing. 

“Hand me the mirror, Henrietta. Don’t you 
think, sir, that the reflection of this dead light is un- 
favourable to my complexion?” 

I smiled. 

**One might almost think it was taken by candle- 
light.” 

* I can put on a red drapery, if you prefer it.” 

‘* You are very kind, sir. Do any thing you please 
—only be sure nct to flatter me.” 

She at length rose, and casting her eye upon the 
confused masses of colour, thrown at hazard upon 
the canvass during the first sitting, 

**Good heavens!” she exclaimed, “ Henrietta, 
does this monster look like me?” 

** There is some little resemblance,” she replied, 
with considerable sang froid. 

Oh, Deveria! happy is he who can cultivate the 
arts at Paris, and impart his spleen at the follies of 
the world to those who are neither their slaves nor 
their victims. H. 


GIVING SCARFS AND GLOVES AT A FUNERAL. 
It is somewhat of a custom in this city forthe friends 
or relations of the deceased to make a present of scarfs 
to the clergy who attend a funeral; and these gentle- 
men in sables may be seen moving in the procession, 


with three or four yards each of white linen thrown 


over one shoulder and tied in a large bow under the 
opposite arm. These scarfs being of fine quality. 
make excellent shirts, into which, after having served 
the funeral purpose, they are converted for the use 
of the Rev. gentlemen. We are informed that inthis 
way many of the clergy supply the entire linen of 
their wardrobes; and even have a surplus left for the 
use of their wives, sons and daughters. And we can 
readily believe the statement to be truae—except, al- 
ways, in a ** melancholy time of health,” 

How, when, and where this custom originated, we 
know not; but it is one which perhaps would be 
‘*more honoured in the breach than the observance.” 
Besides having too much of ridiculous show, it holds 
out a sad temptation for the Rev. gentlemen to pray 
for frequent funerals, so that they may thereby obtain 
abundance of scarfs, and thus add to their stock of 
fine linen. 

To the above we are strongly tempted to subjoin 
an anecdote which we heard, when a little boy, of a 
different kind of sable gentlemen. 

It was many years ago a custom, as perhaps it may 
be now in some sections of our country, to present a 
pair of gloves to each of the bearers of the corpse. 
Cuffee, a black man of fiddling note, died and all the 
negroes far and near were gathered together, in or- 
der that he might with due respect be “* gathered to 
his fathers.” 


** Ah! poor Cuffee!” said one, ** who’ll rosum his 
bow now?” 

**He no need any rosum now,” said another; he 
done fiddlin foreber anda day. 

‘“*Yes,” said a third, ‘* he fiddle hung on de shelf 
now—he no tune him any more!”’ 

In such mournful and sentimental terms they might 
be heard talking in groupsand squads, until the pro- 
cession was ready to move. They had no hearse; 
the corpse was borne on. the shoulders of men, A 
long procession was formed, and the funeral pro- 
ceeded with all due solemnity—until suddenly it 
came into the head of Pompey, one of the bearers, 
that somehow or other he had been shamefully ne- 
erene in the article of gloves. To ascertain whether 
the others had been overlooked in the same manner, 
he, notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion, 
entered into the following inquiry. 

**Cesar, be you got a gruv’” 

** No, Pompey, i got no gruv.” 

*¢ Sambo, be you gota grav?” 

** No, Pomp, I got no gruv too.” 

** Cato, be you got any gruv’?” 

** No, fren Pompey, not a sign a bit 0’ one.” 

‘* Cudjo, be you got no gruv too?” 

** No, no, not a morsel 0’ one, Pompey.” 

Toby, be you got any grav?” 

** No—I got none.” 

** Mungo, you got no gruv too?” 

** No, Pomp, not'a dam bit o’ one,” 

** Tony, be you got any gruv?” 

** No! wat de dibil you ax me for? you know I 
han’t.”? 

** Not one of you got a gruv? 

“No! No! No!” angrily repeated all. 

**Nor I too,” said Pompey, ‘so trow him down 
and let him go himself!” 


At the word, the poor unconscious Cuffee was 
thrown dg@#n—not left to get to the 
grave as he could.—N. Y. Constellation. 


THE REPORT. 


_ are you doing there, Cuffee’?” 
readin de Mangle-in Report.” 
**1t is sure enough a mangling report. 

do you want to read it for?” 

‘*Wy not, massa, well as my betters? Misser 
Gundy, he recommend me read it, and say— Cuffee, 
you no black my boots any more, if you don’t read 
him—read him all through, Caffee.’ ” 

‘¢ You'll be better able to dlack boots, no doubt, 
Cuffee, after reading it.” 

**So I tink, massa. My boots be twenty-leven per 
cent blacker already—and I no read him through 
yet. Oh ’tis fine ting. But dere’s my wife Phillisy, 
now—she declare it’s all a lie—and say—‘ Cuff, you 
fool you, wat you read dat nassy ting for—I’m asham- 
ed on ye! Dat’ll spoil you, Cuff--make you miseon- 
tent wid your own varteous wife, and give you bad 
compinion of de whole seck. La! I wouldn’t tush 
de lyin nassy ting wid a forty foot pole.’ ” 

‘* Your wife is a woman of some sense, Cuffee.” 

Dat’s true, massa—but tween you and me, 
alittle ’spicious sense de Mangle-in Report come 
out. Dere’s dat fellow, Cato—tI no like his looks.” 

** But you are not jealous, Cuffee?”’ 

** No—not—not—not sussactly jealous. But den 
you know one half de fair seck is——is——to speak 
modessly, no better dan dey should be.” 

**So says the Report, Caffee, but that’s all a 
fudge.” 

** Do you raally tink him all a fudge, massa?” 

** Certainly,—throw it in the fire.” 

**T great mind to, fact. But Misser Gundy—he 
no let me black his boots any more. He’ll say— 
‘ Cuffee, you read dat Mangle-in Report trough yet?’ 
Den I say—‘I read him most trough, and trow de 
restin de fire.’ Den he say—‘ Cuff, you impyus 
billain you—you no black my boots any more!’ So 
I lose dat custom.” 

**Never mind, Cuffee—I’ll get you customer 
enough to make it 

¢s Will you massa’ Gib us your paw. I sendde 
nassy Mangle-in Report to de dibil, quicker. Dere! 
he’s in de fire—faugh! wat a smell he make!”— JV. 


But what 


Y. Constellation. 
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SCENES ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


From @p account of the Survey of the West coast of 
Kirica, by one of his Majesty’s Ships. 

On the following morning, as we were taking in 
wood and water, for which this is a very convenient 
place, several canoes came off with numbers of inhabi- 
tants. The costume of these people was entirely 
that of our first parents, with the exception of some 
of the nobility, who have picked up an occasional 
jacket. This they wear without any other garment 
than the bunch of leaves or old piece of dungaree 
round the middle. These are, perhaps, the most 
superstitious savages to be met with, relying almost 
entirely upon their charms for the success of every 
event of their lives. They are all abundantly sup- 
plied with them, and if they find one will not pro- 
duce the desired effect, they substitute another, until 
the effect is produced! These creatures thought we 
admired their mode of conducting the ways of Pro- 
vidence, and wondered how ‘‘ white man,” who, 
they say, ‘* is very big in all tings, no make Fete- 
ish!” “They are a fine race of blacks, but I believe 
very treacherous. Their strongest attachment ap- 
pears to be towards brandy, and I firmly believe any 
one of them would sell his whole generation for a 
single bottle of that stimulating cordial. Several of 
them speak broken English, which they have picked 
up from the trading vessels touching here, and men- 
tioned, amongst other topics, the ill-fated expedition 
of Captain Tuckey, inhis Majesty’s ship Congo. 


Some of the chiefs, upon coming on board, and 
having a little a given them, seemed to consi- 
der it in the same light as the Arab does his salt, and 
insisted on our firing a gun to let all around know 
that we were friends, and ‘come, as they expressed 
it, “to make trade,” under the impression that we 
intended trafficking for slaves. The gun appeared 
to be well understood, for immediately afterwards 
numbers came on board. Their first request was al- 
ways for a little brandy, which if complied with was 
sure to be followed by ‘‘a little more,” until David’s 
immortal sow would have been a sober brute by the 
side of these. When given to understand that we 
intended proceeding up the river upon the sea-breeze 
setting in, one of them stood forward and said, that 
he would bring the wind for us, (having, I suppose, 
previously observed that it was ete, the same 
time wishing to know whether we should prefer a 

atle breeze or a strong one; having received some 

escription of answer, he immediately mounted the 
oop, and took out one of his Feteish, or charms.— 

e then gave several loud blasts, throwing his arms 
about in the most violent manner; then paused for a 
few minutes, standing in the most ridiculous attitude, 
when he commenced expostulating warmly with Mr. 
Feteish for not obeying his first commands. His 
stony hearted hearer was not, however, to be bullied 
out of a breeze; this our interceder determined to 
turn to his own advantage by requesting a little bran- 
dy to coax him into good humour. Upon our indulg- 
ing his whim, it was highly ridiculous to see the vag- 
abond take a mouthful, and go through all the mo- 
tions of spitting it on his charm, taking at the same 
time the greatest care not to expend more than one 
drop upon the obstinate Feteish; who, in spite of his 
eloquence and liberality, would not exert himself in 
our cause. Having continued this mummery for 
some time, and finding no more brandy was to be 
obtained, he left off his incantations, with an assur- 
ance that the breeze had been sent for, and would 
shortly be with us. Patience fortunately did more 
for us than the antics of the savage, and in an hour 
or two we obtained the requisite gale, when we pro- 
ceeded up the southern side of the river to a place 
called Scotchman’s Nose, a distance of seventeen 


miles. 


Monkeys are extremely numerous at this place, 
each of the banks being a perfect colony of these in- 
tellectual brutes, who here shine in society by com- 
parison with their human relatives. In many instan- 
ces, I have seen more sagacity displayed by this ani- 
mal, than the other natives of the woods which they 
inhabit ; they keep a day and night watch constantly 
on the look-out, who, immediately upon any stran- 

er appearing in their domain, gives a signal to all 
Friends and relations to be on the guivive! When 
this has been given, it becomes a most difficult mat- 
ter to see one, although they can be heard around in 
every direction, and an occasional pair of eyes, or a 
bit of tail, may be seen peeping from behind some 
neighbouring branch or tree. Having the organ of 
*¢ destructiveness” very prominent, 1 was induced 
upon one occasion to shoot an impertinent fellow, 
who, I could not help thinking, had been amusing 


_ himself at my expense quite long enough, chattering 


on each side of me without my getting a glimpse of 
him during the whole of my walk. At one unlucky 
moment, he appeared before me with a most mali- 
cious grin upon his countenance, when I levelled my 
gun and fired; immediately after the report, I thought 
all the imps of darkness were rebuking me for my 
eruelty, by the various discordant sounds which 
broke out on every side. When silence ensued, I 
heard gentle wailings of so pitiable a description, and 
so much like those of a human being, that it was 
some time before I could convinee myself I had not 
wounded one of my boat’s crew. At first, I thought 
the unfortunate little object of my aim had escaped 
from the fate which I had intended him, when, after 
a slight. effort to retain his hold, 1 observed him to 
fall to'the earth from the bough on which he had 
been perched. Upon going to the spot, I found the 
wounded animal moaning in the agonies of death 


with a hand placed upon. its bleeding side. When! 
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approached, it did not attempt to move, but fixed a 
la air of eyes upon me with a look which I never 
shall forget, and I thought, pointed to the wound, as 
if to reproach me for the act. As the appeal came 
home to my feelings, and the poor little victim of 
my cruelty appeared in great pain, I sent another ball 
into its head to end at once its sufferings, and then 
turned from the spot, leaving the lifeless little body, 
with a determination never again to amuse myself at 
the expense of humanity. 

Wild parrots, and many other birds of beautiful 
plumage, are here found in great numbers, a few of 
which we procured. 

Uponarriving at Scotchman’s Nose, two boats were 
despatched; myself in the gig to survey the southern 
shore, and Lieut. Boteler in the pinnace to Cape 
Palmeiro, which forms the northern entrance of the 
river. The breadth at Scotchman’s Nose is not more 
than one mile and a half, with rather shallow water. 
As the weather was fine, and the Barracouta had 
dropped down with the stream for the purpose of ta- 
king soundings, at sunset I anchored my boat about 
two hundred yards off shore for the night, and in the 
morning continued the survey. We entered a small 
river to breakfast, where we observed several canoes 
making to the opposite side, in evident fear at our 
approach; they got quickly to land, and leaving 
their boats on the beach, took to the bush, where 
they resisted all our attempts to draw them out. On 
leaving this river we met another of our boats, which 
had been sent out to assist me in the survey. 

Going on board in the evening, I was much sur- 
prised to hear that the natives had attempted an at- 
tack upon Lieut. Boteler and his crew, particularly 
as they are considered very docile and friendly upon 
this coast. It appeared that when near cape Palmei- 
ro, the pinnace, whilst running along shore, got into 
shoal, water, and shortly afterwards took the ground, 
when they had some difficulty in getting off. The 
inhabitants of a small creek just by, observing her so 
close in, and some apparent confusion existing, im- 
mediately took to their canoes, and in a few minutes 
about thirty of them, mustering in all one hundred 
and twenty men, came round the point of the creek, 
pulling with great velocity towards the boat; fortu- 
nately for her, she had by this time contrived to gain 
deeper water, as, when just within musket-shot, they 
set 7 a most horrid war-whoop, and dashed on nearly 
in a line to the pinnace. Lieut. Boteler by this time 
had no doubt of their hostile intentions, and desired 
his men to fire a volley of musketry over their heads, 
as a kind of notice to quit; this, however, produced 
no effect, and they still continued pulling on, upon 
which he fired another volley; this producing no 
more effect than the former,andas his small party, only 
twelve men, would have had no chance at close quar- 
ters against their numbers, he ordered a long one- 
pounder to be fired at them; this appeared to aston- 
ish the natives amazingly, and they began quickly to 
disperse, a few only continuing their course, but a 
musket or two soon produced the same effect upon 
them. ‘Te secure their retreat and prevent a rally, 
the long gun was again fired amongst them by way of 
farewell, which intimidated them so effectually, that 
they all pulled towards the shore with the utmost 
speed, It was fortunatethey were so easily disheart- 
ened, as had they got alongside, their increasing 
numbers must ultimately have overcome the boat’s 
crew, and a general massacre would have been the 
consequence. As neither their Morning Post or 
Gazette ever mentioned the loss sustained, we had 
no opportunity of learning what execution our guns 
did amongst these hostile savages; but as our men 
were well practised in the use of their arms, they 
no doubt got a lesson which may prove serviceable 
to European ships visiting this coast in future. In 
justice to our Commanders, I must here state, that 
we had the most positive orders never to fire a shotat 
the natives, unless the most urgent necessity requir- 
ed its This principle of humanity was strictly at- 
tended to: and I feel confident in stating, that dur- 
ing our constant intercourse with these ignorant and 
generally treacherous savages, not one drop of blood 
was shed which was not justified by self-preserva- 
tion. 

Numerous islands are seen constantly floating 
down the Congo, some of which have rather a pic- 
turesque appearance. They are formed by mangrove 
bushes and other loose trees, which collect upon the 
banks, and are then carried away by the rush of wa- 
ter, which generally takes place after heavy rains. 
The inhabitants of the upper part of the river make 
use of these by fastening their canoes to them, when 
they gain an easy and expeditious passage down at 
the rate of six or seven miles an hour. Vessels on 
this coast are frequently deceived with regard to 
their situation by these apparent islands, which some- 
times drift a long way to seaward, at the same time 
they serve as guides to those who are acquainted 
with their situation, and from whence they come. 


ART OF SELLING. 


Among the innumerable arts with which this artful 
world abounds, the art of selling is by no means the 
least. It #s indeed a very universal art; for most 
people have occasion for its use more or less during 
their lives. We do not speak of that higher traffic 
of selling consciences, smiles, good offices, and. places 
under government. We say nothing of bartering af- 


fections for gold, or honour for power. We shall} 
confine ourselves to the every day art of selling, as} 


practised among our merchants and tradesmen. 
No art is required in selling to such personsas are 


really in want of the article to be disposed of. They | 
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require no urging to buy; they want no persuasion to 
do that which they are creneed to a: It is only 
those who have no occasion to purchase, with whom 
the art of selling is to be employed.- To make peo- 
ple purchase what they do not want, and what they 
are previously resolved not to buy, is the perfection 
of the art of selling. 

This art consists of several branches. The first is, 
to make people believe they are in want of the article 
offered, in spite of all evidence to the contrary. The 
second is, to persuade them that the article is won- 
derfully cheap, and therefore they should purchase 
it, whether want itor no. And the third is, to 
fill them with the idea, that though they may not want 
it at present, it will be for their interest to purchase 
it against the time of need. So that by hook or by 
crook a purchaser may be gained, and the seller may 
dispose of his goods. 

In order to effect this desirable object, it is consi- 
dered important to display the wares or merchandise 
to the best advantage. This is particularly observ- 
able among the retailers of dry goods and of jewelry 
—of silks and muslins, of ribands and trinkets. A 
most judicious display is made by arranging them at 
the doors and windows, and exhibiting them in glass 
cases. Some of these cases being inlaid with mirrors, 
display the shining articles manifold, to the admira- 
tion of the eye and the temptation of the heart. Thus, 
though silent, the goods seem to say to every behold- 
er, Buy! Buy! 

But the skilful seller does not trust alone to this 
ag and silent appeal. He is not chary of his 

abour, nor a niggard of his smiles. He heaps the 
counter with goods in the greatest profusion. He 
takes down from the shelves whatsoever you cast 
your eye upon; and hands from the drawers such 
things as you never dreamptof. You beg that he will 


not trouble himself, as you have no design to extend | 


your purchases. He assures you, itis no trouble at 
all—not the least. He will charge you nothing for 
looking at the goods. But the sly gentleman means 
to make you pay for it nevertheless. 

Dropping into a dry good store the other morning, 
a la Paul Pry, we heard a lady saying— 

** Don’t lay any more things on the counter, Mr. 
Leno—I sha’nt purchase another article to-day.” 

‘Why, dear madam, we don’t ask you to pur- 
chase,” said the smiling Mr. Leno, still spreading 
out more goods—‘‘we merely wish to show you what 
we’ve got.” 

** This lace is very beautiful,” said the lady. 

**Isn’t it beautiful, now?” said the retailer, I 
knew you’d say so as soon as you saw it—there’s not 
another such a piece in the market. We got it on 
purpose to supply some of our most esteemed cus- 
tomers, among which we have the pleasure of num- 
bering you, ma’am.” A polite bow and an irresisti- 
ble smirk. 

is certainly very fine—very fine indeed; but I 
think I can get equally as good at Mr. Jaconet’s.” 

**Oh-h-h! no touch to it, ma’am—no more like it 
than brown Holland to cambrie linen. Oh-h, no, 

ma’am, you'll permit me to know something about 
it. Ive seen the article, and it’s altogether differ- 
ent from ours—not the same kind of goods by any 
means. We purchased this when things were cheap; 
but now, Lord! we couldn’t replace it with twice the 
money.” 

** All that may be true, Mr. Leno—and to be sure 
you ought to know if any body; but really, sir, 1 don’t 
want the article.” 

**T wouldn’t urge you to buy it, ma’am, by any 
means; but really it 1s so cheap, and you may not 
have another opportunity to supply yourself on such 
terms these two years—perhaps never.” 

** Why, that is true indeed, Mr. Leno, and on se- 
cond thoughts I don’t know but 1 may as well take a 
couple of yards or so.” 

‘* Hadn’t you better take the whole piece? It’s a 
pity to cut it, and I’m sure you’ll never regret your 
bargain.” 

Perhaps not—lL think I’ll take the whole.” 

The lace was put up, the money paid, and the lady 
took her leave. As she was going out at the door, 
Mr. Leno exchanged glances with his partver, as 
much as to say—We’ve made a hundred per cent on 
that article. 

Being satisfied with Mr. Leno, we quitted his pre- 
mises, and popped into a jeweller’s shop, A lady 
had just finished making some trifling purchase, and 
was about taking her leave, when’a most mellifluous 
voice from behind the counter, said, 

*« Any thing else to-day, ma’am?” 

Nothing else,” returned the lady morn- 
ing, sir.” 

** Let me show you some splendid ear-rings—an 
article I have just imported—a most superb specimen 
of the very latest fashion.” ee 

Don’t give yourself any trouble to show them, 
Mr. Trinket.” 

‘¢ T dont value the trouble, ma’am. ” 

‘¢ There’s no use in taking them out, Mr. Trinket 
—I sha’nt purchase.” 

‘© Oh, by no means, ma’am—I don’t ask you to pur- 
chase. 1 merely wish to show you the goods, that’s 
all. Fhere’s no harm in looking at them, you 
know.” 

** Well, I can look at them, if that’s all; but I as- 
sure you——” 

**Splendid! Whiy, they are decent 8.” 

superb, nothing like them. Why, madam, they are 


of the royal stamp-—precisely such as Queen Adelaide | 


wears, 


**Does she indeed! Does the of England 
wear them!” 
They’re the real Adelaide jewels, I do assure you. 
pre one into your ear, — 
ere’s no use in it, Mr. Trinket—I possi- 


** But there’s no harm in seeing how 
you know.” 


** That’s true—but I wouldn’t have you think I’ve 
any idea of buying them,” 


** There! there! now look at yourself in the glass. 
Isn’t it pretty?” 
** Why, it is very pretty, I must confess. Queen 
Adelaide no doubt has a fine taste in jewels.” 

** Now just try the other, if you please. You can’t 
see them to advantage, without having them both in 
your ears.” 


**I can try the other, just to please you—but I tell 
you again I sha’nt purchase. ” 


‘* There now! ma’am, look at yourself once more 
in the glass,” 

“ They’re charming upon my word!” 

** Indeed they are, and you look divinely in them, 
too. Queen Adelaide herself couldn’t appear to bet- 
ter advantage—by the by, madam, your complexion 
and the contour of your face are very much liké those 
of the Queen.”’ 

** Do you think so, Mr. Trinket?” 

** It’s a positive fact.” 

**Heighho! but I can’t purchase them.” 

‘* I sold a pair to the Governor’s lady but yester- 
day; and the daughter of the Consul from the Loo 
Choo Islands took another pair this morning.” 

Loo Choo—that’s on the continent. of Europe 
believe. But as to the jewels—I don’t know—per- 
haps ina day or two”— , 

** ] have but two pair left, ma’am.” 

Only two pair!” 

‘*'That’s all, ma’am—and one pair of them is pro- 
mised,” 

** And Queen Adelaide wears them, and the Go- 
vernor’s wife, and the Consul’s danghter of the Loo 
ae Islands? 1 think I will take them, Mr. Trin- 

et. 

She paid the cash, and the jeweller, bursting intoa 
Jaugh assoon as she was gone, said—‘* What a fool 
thatwomanis! ‘The ear-rings are some old ones that 
have been on hand thesetwenty years. But no mat- 
ter—all trades must live.” 

We left the jeweller’s and dropped in at a clothes 
ware-house. Presently a man witha dirty collar 
stepped in, to purchase a clean one. 

“ Only one collar, sir?” 

** One collar! why that’s enough, aint it, to put on 
at one time?” 

** Hadn’t you better take half a dozen?” 

** Qh Lord! sir, what should I do with half a do- 
zen shirt-collars, when | have but one shirt in the 
world?” 

‘*So much the more need of collars then, Can’t 
we sell you half a dozen?” 

** Why, I don’t know—how much do you ax? If 


Ican get ’em raal cheap”— 


dirt, you see.” 

“* Won’t you take off a dollar?” 

**A dollar! that’s a large discount. They are 
absolutely cheap at three dollars—but seeing it’s 
a pu split the difference. Any thing else to- 

ay?” 

** No, nothin’ else.” 

*¢ Can’t we sell you some shirts?” 

** Shirts! by gorry, I can’t afford to keep shirts 
and collars too.” 

*¢ But you’d better take two or three—you can’t 
well get along with one, you know. ere are 
some beautiful ruffled ones. Shall I put you up a 
couple?” 

** Why, I don’t know what to say, Mister—per- 
haps L’ll take one.” 

** You'd better take two.” 

** Well, seein it’s you, I will—if so be you’ll make 
a ginerous discount.” 

** Certainly—we’ll take off twenty per cent. Any 
thing else to-day?” 

«No, I can’t buy any more.” 

‘* We have some very superb dickies, with fash- 
ionable studs—shall [show them to you?”’ 

*¢ Oh, don’t show no more, for heaven’s sake—I 
have bought enough to ruin me already.” 

** But I won’t charge you any thing for looking at 
them.” 

** Well, these are magnificent upon my word, I 
wish I’d bought them in the room of the shirts.” 

“ Why you can have them both, you know’ 

-** Yes, but then they cost such a plaguy sight— 
they’ll drean’a feller of his cash afore he knows it.” 

**No danger of that, I take it. That pocket-book 
of yours will stand a pretty good siege yet. Shall I 
put you up half a dozen?” 

** No, not so many as that—four will do. There, 
mister, there’s your money—don’t ax me to buy any 
more, I beg on ye.” 

*Can’t we sell youa suit of clothes to-day’” 

“Whew! don’t mention it—don’t now—I can’t 
stand it.” 

** Just try on this coat if you please.” 

** Why, I can put it on, Mister, if that’s all, just 
to oblige you.” 


There! now just walk to the glass, and see how it 
| appears—-I think I never saw a finer fit in my life. 
**It does somehow look pretty nice, I swaggers!”’ 
** Now what a fine addition that would be to your 
| collars, your shirts, and dickies.” . 


** Only three dollars for half a dozen—as cheapas - 


**] want to see how it looks on a well built man, 
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*¢ Yes, but I can’t afford ’em all.” 

‘¢It’s very cheap—only twenty-five dollars. 

** Wont you take twenty?” 

** Why really we can’t afford it—but since you’ve 
been so good a customer to-day, why—you may take 
it at your own price.” 9 

«« Whew! this makes my pocket book as lank as 
a Methodist preacher.” 

“Now let us sell you the waistcoat and pantaloons.” 

‘¢ The divil’s inthe man! Can’t you leta body alone 
without makin ’em buy all you’ve got ?” 

‘« You really ought to have the vest and panta- 
lgons to make out your suit. It’s of no interest to 
me, you know—not the least. But you’re the very 
man I like to sell elothes to—you some how or 
other become them so well. I'll put you the vest and 
pantaloons very cheap.” 

«* Well, hang it, seein its you, if you'll let me 
have em at half price, I’ll taken ’em.” 

‘*Half price! Ah well, never mind—we’ve been 
giving you all the other things, and it’s too late to 
stand for a price now.” ‘ 

Thank you sir.” 

** Any thing else to-day?” 

** Confound your long-tongued gizzard! if you ax 
me to buy another thing, I’ knock you down. 
Good bye.” 

“* Good bye, sir,—call again whenever you come 
this way.” | 

Thus the poor fellow, who at first intended to 
purchase only a single collar, was induced to take a 
whole suit, together with sundry changes of shirts, 
collars arid dickies—and all above their real value, 
though apparently at his own price. Suchare afew 
of the every day exhibitions ofthe aRT OF SELLING. 


From the London Courier. 
PAGANINI IN LONDON, 


‘¢ Marvellous Paganini! divine Paganini!” says 
Leigh Hunt in his J'atler, and who so competent as 
our old friend of the Indicator to discover the merits 
or detect the defects, if he had any, of Paganini?’ 
But he has none—he is all grace—all beauty—(his 
instrument we mean, not his person, for that is only 
tolerable, when his eyes light up with a fire of musi- 
cal inspiration, and we look with oo ona face 
searcely earthly, if indeed it can be called human) 
—all perfection. 

We went last night—like the old gentleman de- 
scribed by Matthews, who found nothing come up 
to the description of others (‘‘ they say so much of 
every thing,”)—prepared for disappointment. We 
went, too, with a sort of prejudice against the Signor 
for his apparent cupidity. His marvellous talents 

revented the one, and a little explanation from a 
Friend of the Signor, showing that he had erred 
through bad counsel only, removed the other. We 
were enraptured. His heavenly notes, now rising 
into a swell which filled the theatre, now sinking 
into a sort of whisper, full of pathos and expression 
—scarcely a sound, and yet audible to all—are still 
in our ears. We are almost unfit to say what we 
heard, for, to those who did not hear him, we may 
appear extravagant; those who did, however, will 
excuse a rapture which they must feel in common 
with ourselves, and they will assure less fortunate 
lovers of music, who were not present, that’ we are 
not guilty of exaggeration. 

Our friend of the Tatler thus describes the per- 
formance:—‘‘ Those of our readers who have heard 
the most eminent of violin performers, eminent for 
strength, sweetness, and purity of tone, will hear all 
these requisites to absolute perfection in Paganini. 
They who have heard difficulties in the way of exe- 
eution overcome, which it seemed bordering on de- 
speration to attempt, may tax their faculties to invent 


_ new enormities, and they will not only fall short in 


their imaginings, but he will perform all, and more, 
not merely without a show of effort, but as if they 
were a fanciful prelude, or pastime to some labori- 
ous undertaking. In the course of the concert given 
last evening at the Opera house, he performed four 
pieces, in_which we conceive he exhibited every fea- 
ture that the instrument can display, and many more 
than it has hitherto been thought capable of. The 
first was a concerto of the most florid character, va- 
ried with movements of exquisite expression and 
tenderness. The second was a composition in the 
minor key, and which, for its own intrinsic merit, 
made the strongest — to our feelings. In it he 
satisfied at once any doubt we might have, that he 
would prove unequal in a cantibile. His expression 
in this piece was the most genuine display of pas- 
sionate feeling we ever remember to have heard on 
apy instrument. It required no explanatory chorus, 
no voice of aecompaniment—it was the perfection of 
musical sighing, and gentle sorrow. The third per- 
formance was a military rondo, the whole of which 
he played upon one string—the fourth. In it he intro- 
duced the subject of ‘ Non'piu andrai’ from Figaro, 
with variations of the most astonishing description. 
He introduced passages of imitation in octaves with 
wonderful rapidity and neatness, and with a purity 
of tone that was delicious. The precision, too, with 
which he dashed from the lowest note of the string 
to the opposite extreme, all with the utmost indiffer- 
ence of maraer, was one of the commonest of his 
achievements. The last piece, which was a brilliant 
rondo, he played entirely without the orchestral ac- 
companiment; and this was the triumph of the even- 
ing. It consisted of an air with variations, crowded 
with unharmonic passages. The subject, now] , 
and now hurried, was at one time attended with a 
fiorid, and at another with a pizzicato accompani- 


ment; and as he drew to a close he accelerated his, 
time to a prestissimo, the air and the pizzicato mev- 
ing on together, and ending with a rapid shake u 

the latter! ‘The violin-player will fully appreciate 
the difficulty of this achievement. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to state that the audience were satisfied. The 
applause was showered upon him in torrents.” 

‘The applause was indeed showered in torrents; 
but to us the most striking proof of the effect pro- 
duced was the admiration of the Musicians on the 
stage, and the expression of the good natured face 
of Lablache, who stood during the whole of the 
evening, (except when singing, ) on one side or the 
other of the stage, watching and admiring this ex- 
traordinary performer. Spagroletti and Mori (and 
these are high names, reader, as violinists) appeared 
equally astonished and delighted. Lablache was 
like a man entranced with rapture; and the bright 
eyes of Lalande, whom we saw at one of the wings, 
spoke volumes of approbation. 

But our friend the Tatler has not described the 
person of the signor. Let us attempt a description. 
He is apparently fifty years of age, although said to 
be much younger. Sickness has given to him an 
appearance of age, and the excitement of his perform- 
auce adds, it seems, more than time does, to that 
appearance. He is of middling height, rather awk- 
ward than graceful, except when he is playing—with 
a faee utterly unlike any thing else that is human, 
and yet not unpleasing, and.in form resembling a 
crescent. His long black hair lies wild over his 
shoulders. His legs totter even under the almost 
fleshless bones which they have to support, and his 
eyes, until lighted up by the mind, show lassitude, 
sickness, and one would almost say, weariness of ex- 
istence. He has an air of modesty which is certain- 
ly unassumed, and altogether, although his face is not 
earthly, it is far from indicating any passion of the 
mind which would be disereditable to the professor. 

We should now attempt to give something like a 
regular criticism of the performance of Paganini— 
an attempt in which probably, like all our Morning 
Contemporaries, we should fail to do justice to the 
performer, or to convince the world of our fitness 
tor musical criticism; but, fortunately, we are able, 
through the kindness of a friend, to present our rea- 
ders with a delightful notice by one of the first mu- 
sical amateurs of the age (Mr. Gardner, of Leices- 
ter, the author of the Lives of Haydn and Mozart, 
and of the Oratorio of Judah) who was present last 
night at Paganini’s Concert. Mr. Gardner says: 

** At the hazard of my ribs I placed myself at the 
Opera door two hours and a half before the concert 
began; presently the crowd of musicians and violin- 
ists filled the Colonnade to suffocation, all anxious to 
getthe front seat because they had to pay for their 
places; Paganini not giving a single ticket away.— 
The concert opened with Beethoven’s Second Sin- 
fony admirably performed by the Philharmonic band, 
after which Lablache sung Largo al Factotum with 
much applause, and was encored. <A breathless si- 
lence then ensued, and every eye was watching the 
action of this extraordinary violinist, and as he glid- 
ed from the side scenes to the front of the stage an in- 
voluntary cheering burst from every part of the 
house, many rising from their seats to view the spec- 
tre during the thunder of his unprecedented cheering 
—his gaunt and extraordinary appearance being 
more like that of a devotee about to suffer martyrdom 
than one to delight you with his art. With the tip 
ofhis bow he set off the orchestra in a grand mili- 
tary movement with a force and vivacity as surprising 
asit was new. Atthe termination of this introduc- 
tion he commenced with a soft streamy note of celes- 
tial quality; and with three or four whips of his bow 
elicited points of sound that mounted to the third hea- 
ven, and bright as the stars. A scream of astonish- 
ment and delight burst from the audience at the no- 
velty of this effect. Immediately an execution fol- 
lowed that was equally indescribable, in which were 
intermingled tones more than human; which seem- 
ed to be wrung from the deepest anguish of a broken 
heart. After this the audience were enraptured by 
a lively strain, in which you heard commingled with 
the tones of the instrument those of the voice, with 
the pizzicatoof the guitar, forming a compound of 
exquisite a. It it were possible to aim at a 
description of his manner, we should say that you 
would take the violin to be a wild animal which he is 
endeavouring to quiet in his bosom, and which he 
occasionally, fiend-like, lashes with his bow: this he 
dashes upon the strings as you would whip with a 
walking switch, tearing from the ereature the most 
horrid as well as delightful tones. 

‘* He has long legs and arms, and the hands in his 
playing often assume the attitude of prayer, with the 
fingers pointed upwards. The highest notes (con- 
trary to every thing we have learnt) are produced as 
the hand recedes trom the bridge, overturning all 
our previous notions of the art. During these effects 
a book caaght fire upon one of the desks, which burnt 
for some time unobserved by the musicians, who 
could neither see nor hear, although repeatedly call- 
ed to by the audience, any thing but the feats of this 
wonderful performer. 

‘** Some few pieces were played by the orchestra 
that gave some repose to the admiring audience. He 
then entered upon his celebrated performance of the 
single string, introducing the air of Vel cor piu sento 
( Hope told a fluttering tule,) in which he imparted a 
tone so ‘plaintive and desolate that the heart was torn 
by it;’ in the midst of this he was so outre—so comic 
—as to occasion the loudest bursts of laughter. This 
feat was uproarously encored. He then retired to 


put on the three other strings, and ended this mira- 


— 


culous performance with the richest arpeggios and 
echoes, intermingled with new effects, that no lan- 
guage can describe. Though he retired amidst a 
contusion of huzzas and bravos that completely 
drowned the fall orchestra, yet he was called for to 
receive the homage of the audience; and was so 
parently affected, that he would have dropped had he 
not been supported by Laporte and Costa. 

“ There was no trick in his playing; it was all fair, 
scientific execution, opening to us a new order of 
sounds, the highest of which ascended two octaves 
above C in alt.” 

The pit and gallery were crowded to excess; the 
boxes were well, but not fully attended. 


From Gore’s Liverpool Advertiser, of 9th June, 
we copy the following interesting paragraph: 

Lafayette’s Soirees.—During the season which has 
just closed at Paris, General Lafayette gave weekly 
soirees; these have concluded, and the patriot of three 
revolutions has retired to the shades of La Grange, 
his estate, a short distance from Paris. The recep- 
tions at his soirees were conducted with Republican 
simplicity. He occupied four apartments on the 
first floor in the Rue de Anjou, one of which was 
nearly filled witha bed. Here might be seen crowd- 
ed for room, O’Dillon Barrot, Mauguin, General La- 
marque, and many eminent persons destined, proba- 
bly, to play important parts in the affairs of the coun- 
try. The ladies were seated round the apartments; 
they were chiefly women of talent, who had distin- 
guished themselves as votaries of the Muses, and for 
devotion to literature; among the number was Mrs. 
Opie, conspicuous by the neat trimness of her drab 
coloured silks. 

The fortress of Ham, in which the Ex-Ministers 
of France are to be confined for life, was the last 
place which surrendered to the Allies, at the close of 
that memorable campaign which gave peace to Eu- 
rope. 

A Frenchman wishing to take stage for Buffalo, 
was asked by the driver if he had any extra baggage. 
** Extra baggage! ! what you eall dat? I have no 
baggage but my tree trunks, five dogs, and one black 
girl.” 
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JUDITH AT THE TENT OF HOLOFERNES. 
By J.G. 


Night was down among the mountains, 
in her dim and quiet manner, 

Where Bethulia’s silver fountains 
Gushed beneath the Assyrian banner ; 

Moonlight o’er her meek dominion, 
Asa mighty flag unfurled, 

Like an angel’s snowy pinion 
Resting on a darkened world ! 


Faintly rose the city’s murmur, 
But the crowded camp was calin ; 
Girded in their battle armour, 
Zach a falchion on his arm, 
Kingly chief and weary vassal 
In the arms of slumber fell ; 
It bad been a day of wassail, 
And the wine had circled well. 
Underneath his proud pavilion 
Lay Assyria’s champion, 
Where the ruby’s rich vermilion 
Shone beside the beryli-stone. 
With imperial! purple laden, 
Breathing in the perfumed air, 
Dreams he of the Jewish maiden, 
With her dark and jewelled hair. 


Who is she—the pale browed stranger, 
Bending o’er that sun of slaughter? 
God be with thee in thy danger, 
Israel's lone and peerless daughter! 
She hath bared her queenly beauty 
Tothe dark Assyrian’s glance ; 
Now, a high and sterner duty 
Bids her to his couch advance. 


Beautiful and pale she bendeth 

In her earnest prayer to Heaven— 
Look agaiyi—that maiden standeth 

In the strength her God hath given! 
Strangely is her dark eye kindled, 

Hot blood through her cheek is poured— 
Lo—her every fear hath dwindled— 

And her hand is on the sword! 


Upward to the flashing curtain, 
See, that mighty blade is driven— 
And its fall!—'tis swift and certain 
As the cloud-fire’s track in heaven ! 
Down as witha power supernal, 
Twice the lifted weapon fell— 
Twice—his slumber is eternal— 
Who shall wake the infidel ? 


Sunlight on the mountains streameth 
Like an air-borne wave ofgold ; 

And Bethulia’s armour gleameth 
Round Judea’s banner-fold. 

Down they come—the mailed warriors, 
As the upper torrents sally 

Headlong from their mountain-barriers 
Down upon the sleeping valley. 


Rouse thee from thy couch, Assyrian! 
Dream no more of woman's smile— 
Fiercer than the leagued Tyrian, 
Or the dark-browed sons of Nile. 
Foes are on thy slumber breaking— 
Chieftain to thy battle rise! 
Vain the call—he will not waken— 
Headless on his couch he lies. 


- 


— : 
Who hath dimmed your boasted glory ? 
‘What hath woman’s weakness done? 
Whose dark brow is up before ye : 
Blackening in the fierce-haired sun? 
-Lo! an eye that never slumbers 
_. Looketh in its vengeance down: 
And the thronged and mailed numbers : 
Wither at Jehovah's frown! 


From the New York Juma 
THE EAGLE'’S FLIGHT. 


“ Within the sanctuary of almost every human beart, 
there is a vague and restless dreaming of unappreciated 
talent, or conscious superiority over others; and while, to 
well regulated minds, this serves only as another proof of 
a future and more extended sphere of existence, in others 
it creates an aversion to the pleasurés and affections of 
life, as trifles beneath their gaze, and with which they 
can hold no communion.” —Mesier’s Sketches. 


Mount up, mount up, thou warrior bird, 
To the fields of the upper air, 
Where the din and the tempests of earth are not heard ; 
The home of thy’spirit is there! 
Go, then, and gaze on the rising sun, 
Ere this world is tinged with his glow— 
And follow his course when his journey is done, 
To the eyes of mortals below. 


I go—I go—I linger too long 
_ O’er the haunts of this gidomy earth, 
T will haste to the birth-place of light and of song 
Of glory and beauty and mirth; , 
Nearer and brighter will be each star, 
And its radiance seem more clear, 
When I gaze on this world in its darkness afar 
A lonely and desolate sphere. rag 


I return—I return—all is fair, 

In those scenes, but no answering tone 
No spirits of love and of kindred are there, 

And my heart is weary and lone, 

Vain isthe brightness of skies above, 

When we pant for the loftier dome; 
And from this dim earth arise voices of love, 

Which are calling the wand’rer home, 


It is thus—oh thus with those who turn, 
From this beautiful world away— 
Its ong of affection and loveliness spurn, . 
s a simple and childish lay— 
Led on by a bright but dazzling gleam, 
: They chase a bewildering thing, 
Till they wake from their frenzied and feverish dream, 
And return with a weary wing. Y. Z A, 


MARRIED, 

On Sunday evening, by thé Rev. Philip F. Mayer, Mr. 
CALEB RUBICAM, to Miss ANN MARIA, youngest 
daughter of the late John Butler, both of this city, 

On Thursday evening, 2ist inst. by the Rey. Mr, Cook- 
man, Mr. JOSEPH LAMPORT, to the -amiable Miss 
ELIZABETH WHEATON, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 14th inst. by the Rev. T. Eustace 
Mr. WM. UNDERHILL, to Miss MARY GOODWIN, all 
of this city. 

On Sunday evening, 24th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Schaffer, 
Mr. CHARLES D. FENTON, to Miss REBECCA ZANES, 
all of Southwark. 

On the 24th, by the Rev. Thos. G. Allen, Mr. LEWIS 
M. COFFIN, of New Orleans, to Miss ELIZABETH FRA- 
SURE, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, July 21, by the Rev. Mr. Hodg- 
son, Mr. SAMUEL M’CULLEY, to Miss ELIZA SMITH, 
all of the District of Southwark. 

On the 25th inst. by the Rev. Michael Hurley, Mr. JOHN 
SCRAVENDYKE to Miss LUCY GERTRUDS#, daughter 
of Mr. William Whelsn, all of this city. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev.8. B. Wylie, D. D. Mr. 
THOMAS McKINLEY, to Miss MARY ANNE, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Samuel Bell, Merchant, all of this city 
_ By the Rev. Mr. Donaghoe, pastor of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church of St. Joseph, JOHN CLODIUS JAUFFROY, 
to LOUISA SABRY. 

On Wednesday evening, 13th inst. by the Right Rev. 
Bishop White, Mr. REESE DFELL,. to Miss ANNA 
M ARIE, eldest daughter of John Leadbeater, all of this 
city. 

At Washington, N.C. on Thursday evening, the 30th of 
June, by the Rev. Mr. Hawkes, Mr. LEWIS B. MYERS, 
formerly of this city, to Miss HARRIET WORTHING- 
TON, of that place. 


DIED; 

On Wednesday morning, in the 30th year of her age, 
JULIA ANN COLES, daughter of Kendal Coles, of Woo!- 
wich township, Gloucester county, New Jersey. 

On Wednesday evening, 6th inst. Miss MERIAM HUR. 
LEY, at the residence of her father, Mr. James Hurley, 
Gloucester county, New Jersey. 

At Bethlehem, Pa. on the 3d inst. Rev. JACOB VAN 
VLECK, a Bishop of the United Brethren’s Church, in the 
Hist year of his age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 20th inst. of a pulmonary 
complaint, Mr. HEZEKIAH WELCH, Printer, in the 42d 
year of of his age. 

On Friday, in the 56th year of her age, TACY ANNA 
STACEY, relict of the late George Stacey, Esq. 

’ At Frankford, on the morning of the 22d instant, Mrs. 
RACHEL, wife of Peter Lambert, in the 52d year of her 
age. 

On Wednesday evening, in the 71st year of her age, Mrs. 
MARGARET HOGBIN, 

Suddenly, on Friday, 22d inst. in the 60th year of his 
age, Mr. THOMAS TOMKINS. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, on the Mth inst. after a lingerine 
anne, MATHEW LAWLER, Esq. formerly Mayor of 
this city. 

At Mobile, on the 4th inst. MATTHEW LAWSON, of 
Philadelphia, aged 45 years. 

On the 22d inst. Mr. WILLIAM NAGEL, in the 4Ist 
year of his age. 

On Sunday evening, M4thinst. Mrs. HANNAH AVERY, 
in the 30th year of her age. 

On Saturday, the 28th a at Cantonment Gibson, Ar- 
kansas Territory, Mr. LOUIS P. CHOUTEAU, son of 
Major Peter Chouteau, Jr. of St. Louis, in the 27th year 
of his age. 

At Liverpool, 30th of May, Mrs. GORDON, lately from 
New Orleans, widow of H. K. Gordon, Esq. of that city. 

On Thursday last, 2ist inst. after a lingering illness, 
Mr. GEORGE PETERS, in the sixty-first year of his age. 


wey Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Prrntixe of every 
description executed with neatness,accuracy and despatch, 
at this office. 
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